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Locarno 


HE successful culmination of the Locarno 
Conference is the biggest and best news 
emanating from Europe since the Dawes 

report was signed. The texts of the various treaties 
and formal communications concluded at the Con- 
ference have just reached this 
country, and we will examine 
them in detail next week. At 
first glance, they seem to promise 
as great a measure of security to 
both France and Germany as 
could possibly have been hoped 
for since the United States re- 
jected any suggestion of helping 
to guarantee the stability of 
Europe. They strengthen the 
League and open wide the doors for a general dis- 
armament conference. At the same time, taken with 
the veiled attitude of Chamberlain and Briand, they 
seem to say to the United States, ‘““We have come 
into being without your help. We have proved that 
Europe can now progress without your interven- 
tion. We represent mutual benefits, but also mutual 





(UORAN 


responsibilities; and unless you are willing to share 
these .responsibilities, your advice is no longer re- 
quired. We represent the first step toward a united 
Europe. A century from now you may regret your 
policy of letting us stew in our own juice at a time 
when we implored your assistance.’ 


A Shameful Story 


A PECULIARLY noisome cat was let out of the 
bag by Brig. Gen. J. V. Charteris, formerly 
chief of intelligence of the British army, in a re-- 
cent address to the National Arts Club in New York 
City. Among the whimsical anecdotes of the Great 
War retailed by this warrior was one explaining the 
origin of the famous myth that the Germans boiled 
down the corpses of their soldiers— ‘“‘rendered” 
them for fats and fertilizers. Ordinary citizens have 
believed heretofore that this particularly filthy 
libel on a brave enemy sprang from the diseased 
mind of some irresponsible, pathological person. 
On the contrary, it was the bright, deliberate idea 
of General Charteris and his colleagues in the 
intelligence service. 

Two photographs, captured from Germans, came 
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into English hands. One of them showed a train 
loaded with dead horses marked “‘Cadaver-Fabrik” 
headed for the rendering plant. The other showed 
a train taking dead German soldiers to the rear for 
burial. With a chuckle of satisfaction General Char- 
teris doctored the photographs so that the caption 
“‘Cadaver-Fabrik” appeared on the train of dead 
soldiers. The object of this action was to influence 
public opinion in China, where the natives revere 
dead ancestors rather more than they do living 
relatives. The photograph and a paragraph about it 
were published in a Chinese newspaper, presumably 
with satisfactory results. China decided to support 
the Allies in the war to end war,and made itself safe 
for democracy. Then the story came back to Eu- 
rope and expanded beyond the wildest dreams of its 
creators. A question as to the truth of the charge 
was asked in the House of Commons to which 
General Charteris replied that from what he knew 
of German mentality he was prepared to believe 
anything. It was the only time 
during the war, he said, when 
he actually dodged the truth. 
Elated with the success of 
their efforts, the Christian 
gentlemen in the intelligence 

service decided to forge a 

diary by a German soldier de- 

scribing his horrible work in the 
_ corpse factory. This diary was 

to be planted on a dead German 
and discovered by an ambitious newspaper corre- 
spondent. Reluctantly, General Charteris decided 
against this plan as he feared that the forgery 
would be discovered and all the good work of the 
British propaganda imperiled. The diary is now in 
the war museum in London. The general closed 
his address “with an appeal to Americans to give 
England their sympathy in the present economic 
struggle.” 

That is the story, the complacent story of a deed 
of horror and shame. No German atrocity was 
worse than this despicable lie. No one carries a 
heavier “war guilt” than the miserable men who 
fathered and perpetuated it. How many prisoners 
were knocked on the head; how many wounded 
bayoneted because of the hate and horror it in- 
spired? How many young men were sacrificed be- 
cause liars talked to them from high stations? Who 
can measure the disillusion and the loss of faith in 
a generation which has discovered the dishonor of 
its commanders? Who can estimate the harvest of 
hatred and fear born of such evil seed, the sickness 
in the souls of millions, the envy, hate, jealousy, 
and distrust. 

Because the war must be won by any means, 
fair or foul; because propaganda is a mighty en- 
gine; because people stop hating each other all too 
soon unless we feed them on lies and horrors; be- 





cause soldiers might “fraternize”; because this 
plausibility; because that formula. Therefore, we 
will sow the wind of lies and care not if we reap the 
whirlwind of hatred and fear. So argued the polished 
General Charteris and his coworkers. We could for- 
give General Charteris, perhaps, if he were now in 
sackcloth and ashes lamenting his error, bowed 
under the realization of his crime. But, instead, we 
see him neat, cheerful, chatty, and anecdotal, 
chuckling over his clever propaganda, and we are 
tempted to feel that the mills of the gods grind all 
too slowly. 


False Leaders 


N editorial writer in the Boston Hera/d recently 
assembled some facts regarding the leadership 
of organized labor which he described as “the 
blackest side of the labor-union record in the United 
States.” McNamara, who pleaded guilty to the 
dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times in 1910 and 
served twelve years in prison as a result, was, he 
points out, immediately reinstated on his release as 
a leader of the bridge and structural ironworkers. 

“Big Tim” Murphy of Chicago, convicted of 
complicity in the Dearborn Street Station mail 
robbery and a prisoner at Leavenworth, was a year 
ago reélected to the presidency of the Gas Workers’ 
Union. A lieutenant of the notorious Brindell, hav- 
ing served his allotted term in jail, was promptly 
reélected to his old office in the Plumbers’ Union 
of Manhattan. . 

Other instances of an indecent readiness on the 
part of labor to forget and forgive the peccadillos 
of its leaders are quoted by the writer who piles up 
a damning indictment and asks, ‘“‘ Why on earth does 
not labor repudiate such men and such methods?” 

Why, indeed? Partly, of course, from a perverted 
sense of loyalty on the part of the rank and file. 
Partly because the crooked labor leader, who is 
often an astute and skillful go-getter for his union, 
is not slow to pose convincingly as a martyr to the 
frame-ups of capitalism. And partly because man is 
born to error. Even the fair name of representative 
government has been stained again and again by the 
election to office of men known to be venal, corrupt, 
and criminal. We do not therefore reject the theory 
of representative government, nor do we reject the 
theory of trade unionism because instances are 
recorded of corrupt unworthy leadership. Indeed, 
we feel that the American Federation of Labor has 
worked steadily to elevate the standard of union 
leadership, to purge its ranks of the McNamaras, 
“Big Tims,” and Brindells. Without expecting 
perfection — and it is well to note the failures as 
well as the successes of decent trade unionism — 
few who have studied the record can believe that 
the indifference manifested in the instances quoted 
typifies the attitude of organized labor in America. 
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Sport News and Our Forests 
.. winning the World. Series, re- 


ceived larger headlines in the newspapers than 
did the European security pact consummated the 
same day at Locarno. The latter is merely a mile- 
stone in history, while the World Series is sport. 

Our national obeisance to sport reveals itself in 
the rigor with which newspapers compress all else 
to expand sporting comment. The Honorable 
Henry Witherspoon Clay, member of Congress, 
shrinks to Rep. H. W. Clay in print, but Tom Mitts 
swells to Mr. Thomas Burlingame Mitts in the 
glowing euphuism of our latter-day baseball writers. 
Tom used to be merely the Cubs third sacker, but 
now he is often described as “the tow-headed guard- 
ian of the tertiary pillow on those frequent occasions 
when the Bruins take the field.” The baseball 

.scribes have grown polite, even elegant, but at a 
terrible price in wood pulp. 

If sports were written as concisely as foreign and 
financial news, much good spruce might keep on 
growing until such time as it is needed for flooring. 
One of the alluring promises of radio is that it seems 
destined to save trees and labor by permitting 
entertaining, but not important, messages to reach 
the public mind without the expense of preparing 
them for the public eye. 


Cruel and Unusual 


HE American Mercury quotes the following 
dispatch from Kansas City, Kansas: 


An old-fashioned spanking was the penalty im- 
posed in Juvenile Court here yesterday on two 
fourteen-year-old boys who had played hooky. 
Judge Henry Meade himself used the rod which 
was a Congressional Record wrapped tightly in 
paper covering. “That’s the first real use I ever 
found for a Congressional Record,” the judge 
observed. 


This levity on the part of a judge will shock and 
pain all one hundred per cent Americans. His action 
is clearly open to criticism. Spanking with the Con- 
gressional Record comes under the head of cruel and 
unusual punishments. It is not so cruel, perhaps, as 
to sentence the young offenders to read the Con- 
gressional Record, but at least it is unusual. 


Another Frontier in Hock 


INCE the United States became a creditor na- 

tion, advertising has taken on a new educa- 
tional value. The securities of many an ancient city 
have long been peddled on our marts, and now the 
provinces of the New World spread their allure- 
ments abroad in this land of light and lucre. The 
department of Antioquia is selling bonds in the 
United States. 


No need to rush to the encycloepdia; the ad- 
vertisements give all details. Antioquia has nearly 
a million inhabitants scattered over some 24,000 
square miles of the grandest scenery in Colombia. 
Colombia, you know, is the South American coun- 
try that used to own the site of the Panama Canal, 
for which, after some delay, we paid $25,000,000. 
That is to say, this Government, -while careful to 
avoid the onus of grand larceny, agreed to pay 
$25,000,000 to Colombia in order to bring to a satis- 
factory close a debate about a certain revolution 
which resulted in the establishment of the republic 
of Panama and the cession of the Canal Zone to the 
United States by that young, but wise, republic. 

Antioquians, according to travelers, measure up 
to their scenery in pulchritude. Blair Niles, in 
“Colombia, Land of Miracles,” waxes almost mawk- 
ish on the subject: “Nowhere are the girls so beau- 
tiful, and nowhere are the people so energetic.” 
That last phrase is reassuring; beauty is only skin 
deep, but energy is a bankable asset. Antioquia has 
gold and coffee and beer and cotton and glass and 
wax candles and water power and electric lights. All 
it lacks is transportation, and with enough American 
money that lack will be cured. Then Antioquia can 
get its goods down to the Pacific and live happily 
ever after. 

But will it? If Antioquia is half as happy;as the 
picture Mr. Niles paints for us, it is even now a 
heaven on earth. Contact with the grinding world of 
trade and commerce can but smudge its fair surface 
with coal smoke and labor unions and social unrest. 

“‘Show me an El Dorado,” says the cynical inter- 
national banker, “and I’ll show you a Government 
seeking a loan.” 

Are there no satisfied, solvent, debtless districts 
left on this ledger-laden planet of ours? 


That Settles It 


R. ST. JOHN ERVINE has carried conster- 
nation into the camp of the little band of 
brothers who believe that Shakespeare was Bacon 
and Bacon, Shakespeare, by exploding the bombshell 
of an ancient diary by a writer “not very well 
known” who “treats Shakespeare as an eminent 
man among his contemporaries.” Mr. Ervine goes on 
to say: “‘A friend of mine, upon whose judgment I 
can certainly depend, has actually seen this diary, 
and he assures me that it contains ample evidence 
that Shakespeare, not Bacon, was the author of the 
plays!” This is most satisfactory, though perhaps 
just a little bit vague and second-hand. 

It suggests, however, an easy, if somewhat de- 
layed, method of achieving immortality. One should 
write a diary with directions that it shall not be 
opened for three hundred years. In this diary one 
could state flatly and forcefully that Calvin Coolidge 
and Nicholas Longworth are not one and the same 
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man. One could even go so far as to say that Calvin 
Coolidge, an eminent man, was President of the 
Unites States and Nicholas Longworth, also an 
eminent man, was Speaker of the House. Then, in 
2225, a respectable man could read the diary and as- 
sure somebody else who could most certainly depend 
upon his judgment, that an ancient document in his 
possession contained evidence that Calvin Coolidge 
was Calvin Coolidge and Nicholas Longworth, 
Nicholas Longworth, and that Calvin Coolidge was 
not Nicholas Longworth and that Nicholas Long- 
worth was not Calvin Coolidge. And then gradually, 
as the discussion reached fever heat, the secret of 
one’s authorship would be allowed to leak out and 
one would be famous forever after as the final settler 
of a moot point. 


Academic Efficiency 


CCORDING to an Associated Press dis- 
. & patch, Dean Frederick S. Jones of Yale Col- 
lege has suggested that a skyscraper twenty stories 
high be built in the middle of the Yale campus 
to house various activities now 
cramped for lack of space. “It 
could be built in the middle of 
the old quadrangle,” says Dean 
Jones, ‘“‘and the buildings, the 
fence, and flowers could be left 
untouched around it.” 

It is probably inevitable that 
a career devoted largely to dis- 
ciplining undergraduates for 
breaking windows or gazing on 
the gin when it is synthetic or cutting compulsory 
chapel should tend to atrophy the more delicate ap- 
preciations of any beauty which is not moral beauty. 
It is unfortunate that so eminent a figure in a great 
university should father so unhappy a suggestion. 
The Yale campus is not, strictly speaking, a moment 
of sheer beauty, but it has a certain dignity, a charm 
not wholly founded on tradition and memory, a 
calmness and assurance which partake in some 
measure of the rightness we call beauty. Imme- 
diately adjacent to it is the immensely successful 
architectural tour de force, the Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle, whose noble towers Efficiency would 
challenge with a skyscraper. 

Steadily in this country we have tried to make our 
colleges and universities more pleasing to the eye, 
more nearly approximating a certain— not too 
elevated — standard of beauty. Partly, this has 
been due to a proper pride in appearance, to the 
competitive character of college loyalty which in- 
sisted that dear old Siwash should not be housed 
more shabbily than dear old Kiwash; but largely it 
has been due to this growing feeling that beauty has 
some place in the curriculum, some influence as a 
factor in true education. Even one hundred per 





centers pause to ask themselves: Should such an an- 
cient and respectable institution as Yale College be 
developed into an efficient organization, run on ex- 


' pert lines, with all modern conveniences and an up- 


to-the-minute,equipment, or should it be developed 
into a breathing space in an age of hurry, a refuge of 
high civilization in a wilderness of machines and 
machine-made people? 

For ourselves, we prefer the latter alternative, 
although we admit the advantages of a compromise 
between the two ideals— the efficient and the 
esthetic. Nothing is more vital to our country than 
a leaven of educated men and women — educated, 
not in the practical realities, but in the appreciation 
of general principles, in the understanding of life. 
We are glib at repeating in high schools and Chau- 
tauquas, “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” but 
many of our leading orators would be sorely tried if 
called on to expound Keats’ doctrine. All order, all 
harmony, all rightness has some beauty in it. Truth 
itself is an agreement of one thing with another, 
a harmony between different things, and in as much 
as it is harmony it has beauty in it. There is a beauty 
in the inerrancy of mathematics, in the punctuality 
of the stars, in the good faith of gentlemen whose 
word is kept. Almost, one might say that a man who 
had no feeling for the rightness of beauty could 
hardly tell the truth or work out a problem in 
geometry or build an honest building. 

If at the core and center of our life lies that es- 
sence of truth and beauty for which all education 
and all civilization earnestly searches, we must — 
if we would find it— understand its quality. We 
must know beauty when we see it; we must be able 
to recognize truth. It is not quite enough to 
know that two and two equals four. For that 
reason, we hold that all genuine education should 
surround youth not only with the apparatus of truth, 
—those arid-seeming propositions which are dull and 
lifeless because they are not really understood,— but 
also with evidences of truth in an attractive form. 


. It is easier to interest young people in a beautiful 


object than in an algebraic formula. Yet we have 
chosen, heretofore, the more difficult way. We have 
said, ‘‘ You will never be able to build a house unless 
you ‘can do’ trigonometry.” We should say, “Un- 
less you appreciate the rightness and reason of a 
well-built house you cannot understand trigonome- 
try.” The first method leads through dreariness to 
a retreating goal. The second method immediately 
connects the beauty of achievement with the truth 
of method. 

All this may seem mystical and perhaps high- 
flown, but a few will agree that in rich and happy 
America, education should mean something finer 
and nobler than the sound doctrines of the little 
red schoolhouse or the efficiency of the business 
college. And they will join with us in voting against 
skyscraper education. 
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Secretary Mellon and the 
American Taxpayer 


N his statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and in his letter to 
Senator Edge, Secretary Mellon again demon- 

strated an eminently practical financial mind, but 
a vastly improved political technique. Instead of 
laying down a cut and dried 
program similar to the ill-fated 
Mellon plan of two years ago, 
he made a direct exposition of 
the financial situation of the 
Government much like the 
report of the president of a 
large corporation to his board 
of directors, and then explained, 
not only the policies which the 
Treasury favored, but the the- 
ories of practical finance and the supporting data 
by which those policies were arrived at. He was at 
his best in his handling of the thorny problem of 
income-tax reduction, for beyond specifying that 
in the Treasury’s opinion surtaxes should not 
exceed twenty per cent, he cleverly refused to 
assume responsibility for naming any definite 
schedule, preferring to leave that decision to those 
members of Congress who in the past have been 
particularly jealous of their prerogatives. 

The most difficult task before the secretary, but 
one on which his policy of education and reiteration 
has already made great headway, is in persuading 
the citizen of small income that it is better policy to 
reduce surtaxes on the large incomes by a large 
percentage while reducing the tax on smaller in- 
comes only slightly, maintaining, at the same time, 
certain nuisance taxes rather than to maintain 
high surtaxes and give the man of small income 
complete relief. That in the long run, the poor man 
will benefit more by having the rich man’s taxes 
reduced than by having his own abolished is a 
hard pill for anyone to swallow. Yet, this is un- 
doubtedly true. Certainly, the Treasury figures of 
receipts from income taxes during the last three 
years — during which progressive reduction of 
surtaxes has been made — prove it. Tax-exempt 
securities furnish a large part of the answer, and 
Secretary Mellon has advocated their suppression 
by the only method possible — Constitutional 
amendment. But pending the very doubtful pas- 
sage of such an amendment, Secretary Mellon 
states his theory of the poor man’s case very clearly 
in this passage: 





A reduction of the lower brackets in itself means 
no increase in taxable income. A man with a $5,000 
salary does not carry funds in nonproductive in- 
vestments, and a reduction of his taxes does not, 


therefore, create additional taxable income. A 
reduction in the surtax, however, increases the 
amount of capital which is put into productive 
enterprises, stimulates business, and makes more 
certain that there will be more $5,000 jobs to go 
around. 


We believe that Mr. Mellon is right in this 
opinion, but we think that his categorical manner 
of stating an extremely controversial theory as if 
it were a proven fact lays his argument open to 
question. 


It seems to me quite clear that a man with a 
$3,000 job who, if married and without dependents, 
pays a tax of but $7.50 under the present law, or a 
man with a $5,000 job who, under the same con- 
ditions, pays a tax of $37.50, is more interested in 
having the job than in having his taxes further 
reduced. What we mean by tax reform is to make 
more of these jobs. 


This is most important if true. In general, Sec- 
retary Mellon in as sound as his dollars. In his 
letter to Senator Edge he made this wise statement: 


As a matter of policy, it is advisable to have every 
citizen with a stake in his country. Nothing brings 
home to a man the feeling that he personally has an 
interest in seeing that Government revenues are not 
squandered, but intelligently expended, than the 
fact that he contributes individually a direct tax, no 
matter how small, to his own Government. 


This is, of course, good policy; but in actual prac- 
tice not more than one person to every four families 
has or probably will make any direct contribution 
from income tax to the Federal Government. 
Therefore, its carrying out must always be a matter 
of more or less arbitrary judgment as to the point 
at which the cost of collection too greatly exceeds 
the contribution. It is not this form of taxation that 
the poor man need worry about. It is, rather, the 
ever-increasing State, county, municipal, school 
district, or what not local tax. 


ITH Mr. Mellon’s general theories as to 

the amortization of the public debt, and the 
share that should be borne by our generation, we are 
in complete agreement. Likewise, with his more 
specific suggestions for abandoning inheritance 
taxes to the States, abolishing gift taxes and tax 
publicity, and retaining for the present admission 
taxes, corporation taxes, and capital stock levies, 
we concur. Only one statement of his seems poorly 
chosen, and that is the one in which he advocates 
the wiping out of the war debt soon in order 
that the United States may be “ready for the next 
emergency when it comes.” This is too farseeing 
to be comfortable. 
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What Will Be 
Done with the 
Shipping Board? 


HEN at the opening of the World War the 

United States found itself virtually without 
overseas shipping facilities, the want of transporta- 
tion brought a crisis in American industry. It was 
two years, however, before the Shipping Act of 1916 
created the Shipping Board of five members with 
power to set up one or more joint Government and 
private corporations to build and operate ships. On 
April 16, 1917, the Board organized the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation through which the bulk of its 
operations have been carried on. 

During the last five years, the Shipping Board has 
functioned under the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
when it was put on a regional basis, its members, in- 
creased to seven, to come from different sections of 
the country. Last year, at President Coolidge’s in- 
stance, Rear Admiral Leigh C. Palmer was ap- 
pointed to the presidency of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation with the recommendation that in his 
hands be placed the active administration of ship- 
ping affairs with the Board as advisory committee. 
Shipping Board members did not approve of this 
usurpation of their power, and their constant op- 
position to Admiral Palmer culminated on October 
6 in his being ousted. Rear Admiral Cone followed 
his chief as a protest against the action. 

Several weeks of continued controversy preceded 





Two hundred steel ships were bought from the Shipping Board to be scrapped by Henry Ford 





. (Keystone) 


ADMIRAL LEIGH C. PALMER 


Admiral Palmer’s enforced retirement. They began’ 
with President Coolidge’s request for Commissioner 
Haney’s resignation. Mr. Haney refused to retire, 
and placed himself at the head of opposition to 
Admiral Palmer. Commissioner Thompson resigned 
from the Board to fight for the threatened princi- 
ple of regional control. 

President Coolidge will undoubtedly carry the 
fight to Congress. He has requested H. G. Dalton of 
Cleveland to investigate the Board and report the 
actual state of its competency. Attorney-General 
Sargent, meanwhile, is investigating the powers of 
the Board in order to determine the legal status of 
the present situation. ; 
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The make-up of the Shipping Board and its 
executive personnel has undergone frequent 
change. Including those now serving, 26 men 
have held membership since its establishment in 
1916; 7 different men have served as its chairman; 
51 have served as trustees of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; 17 have held the position of chief 
counsel; 11 have served as comptroller; 7 as treas- 
urer, and 15 as director of operations. Below are 
the present members of the Board, left to right: 
Meyer Lissner; W. S. Hill; E. C. Plummer, vice 
chairman; T. V. O'Connor, chairman; W. S. 
Benson; F. 1. Thompson; Bert E. Haney 
















(Wide World) 






(Wide World) 








EvMmer’E. CRow.ey 


A practical shipping 
man and an effi- 
cient administrator, 
he holds the unfor- 
tunate position of 
being appointed 
without the Presi- 
dent's approval 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


PRESIDENT CooLIDGE 
Though the Shipping 


Board has acted in 
defiance of his 
wishes, the general 
Opinion is that in 
so doing it has 
signed its own 
death warrant 
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Seven hundred ships are rotting while the Shipping Board wrangles 
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Grading Human Beings 


By Ernest Greenwood 


HEN the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
W asked me to attempt a series of articles 
to be entitled “Grading Human Beings,” 
I was conscious of a feeling of irritation. We speak 
of coal, lumber, ore, cotton, grain, and almost every 
conceivable article of commerce and industry in 
terms of grades, while school children are “graded”’ 
according to their academic progress. But to at- 
tempt to discuss the grading of human beings in 
wholesale fashion — as though one were able to 
stand off and classify, catalogue, and place on the 
right shelf or in the right bin a never-ending stream 
of men, women, and children, tagging each one with 
a label bearing the words “average,” “superior,” 
“very superior,” “inferior,” “very inferior,” or 
“worthless” — seems 


mental tests which were given to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men for the purpose of making assignments. 
What were these tests and why were the authorities 
so sure that they would automatically select with 
exactness and precision? We talk about selective 
immigration; the public health service and the 
immigration authorities claim that highly selective 
immigration policy is both possible and necessary. 
What about it? The anthropologists are turning out 
endless statistics to prove that the standard of 
American intelligence is declining, and the biologist 
tells us why; but they must have some method of 
racial grading to substantiate their claims. 
‘Educators are loud in their denunciation of the 
system of promoting children by grades arranged in 
accordance with chrono- 
logical age, with just so 





almost like assuming 
some of the attributes of 
the Almighty. 

“But,” said the Edi- 
tor, when I murmured 
something to this effect, 
“what I want is a re- 
porter’s account of all 
the latest and most up- 
to-date methods of se- 
lecting people for all 
sorts of work or other 
activities. They grade 
in the Army, in the civil 
service, in the immigra- 





qy Since Horace Mann, there has been no greater 
advance in educational circles than the use of 
tests for ‘‘ grading human beings.” Yet prejudice 
has frequently given the whole subject a question- 
able value in the minds of many who have not 
troubled to look into its wide development. 
THE INDEPENDENT, convinced that the capac- 
ity of every individual will before long be measured 
and classified on definite scientific lines, has asked 
Mr. Greenwood, vice president of the board of 
education in the District of Columbia, to prepare 
the series of articles which begins in this issue. 
They review the progress made to date giving 
examples of tests in use. To us they possess a 
fascination that we feel sure our readers will share 


much time to be given 
to each grade, and are 
demanding that moreat- 
tention be given to in- 
telligence measurements 
and less to the individual 
judgment of the teacher 
as to classroom achieve- 
ment. How do they 
measure intelligence, 
and why do they think 
children should be ad- 
vanced in accordance 
with their mental capac- 








tion service, in institu- 
tions, in schools, and in 
industry. Labor has always been graded into skilled, 
semiskilled, common, and apprenticeship labor. 
Bookkeepers are clerks, bookkeepers, accountants, 
auditors, or expert accountants, as the case may be. 
White-collar workers range all the way from file 
clerks to high-priced executives. Children are un- 
usually bright, bright, average, dull, or stupid in the 
mind of the teacher. Grading based either on per- 
sonal judgment or by the latest and most scientific 
methods of judging a person’s mental capacity is 
going on about us all of the time. 

“IT want a series of articles on these up-to-date 
methods by means of which men, women, and 
children can be put through a process of selection 
and not only graded according to their present 
abilities, but according to the predictions which I 
understand these methods of testing are able to 
make. Three times as many people take the civil- 
service examinations as obtain jobs. How are the 
selections made? The Army conducts a series of 





ity to do the advanced 
work, and what is the 
matter with teacher judgment? Give me the method; 
how they work, why they work, and the results.” 

I approached the whole subject with considerable 
reluctance. I felt as I imagine a good Republican 
reporter might feel if called upon to write feature 
articles and editorials for a Democratic newspaper 
during a Presidential year, or perhaps as Judge 
Gary might feel if he should be required to eulogize 
those angelic twins — of whom one has departed 
this earthly sphere — Lenin and Trotski. 


NTIL I began the work of preparation for 
these articles I had most of the unthink- 

ing prejudices against what are commonly termed 
“psychological tests” in the public schools possessed 
by too many parents of children of school age. I was 
not only prejudiced myself, but I felt that public 
opinion was almost unanimously against them. In 
fact, I was guilty of confusing the clamor of highly 
organized minorities with public opinion. On more 
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than one occasion I stated to the board of education 
of the District of Columbia that I did not believe it 
was possible to design a hard and fast measure with 
which to evaluate the mental equipment of children 
and advance them in the schools in accordance with 
the results of tests intended to measure their intel- 
ligence. I added that even if it were possible it must 
require a highly trained technician to give these 
tests, and that the average teacher did not possess 
the equipment for training herself to use them. | 
often warned the board of the danger involved in 
adopting what seemed to me to be a fad. 


heels of the unthinking prejudice against grad- 
ing of children and adults by scientifically 
constructed tests and examinations is due, I believe, 
to some confusion in terminology and comes largely 
from parents of children in the public schools who, 
knowing little or nothing about them, consider the 
giving of a so-called intelligence test as an indication 
that their children are suspected of being feeble- 
minded. They hear the phrases “psychological tests,” 
“intelligence tests,” “standardized achievement 
tests,” “mental tests,” ‘“‘general information tests,” 
and group them all under the heading “psycho- 
logical” which they connect in some way with a 
subnormal mentality. In these articles I will use 
only the phrases “intelligence tests,” “achievement 
tests,” and “general information tests.” 

Intelligence tests are just what the words imply 
— tests designed to measure the growth of the 
individual’s intelligence: his mental age, so to 
speak. They are presumed to indicate his or her 
ability to do certain kinds of work or engage in 
certain kinds of activities, and also the extent of 
ability to do abstract thinking. In addition, they are 
supposed to forecast the future development of 
native intelligence or ability. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests are nothing more or less than the 
old-fashioned examination in subject content scien- 
tifically constructed. Used in the public schools they 
not only grade the pupils according to their academic 
progress, but the teacher herself is measured with 
deadly accuracy by the success or lack of success of 
her class. General information tests are only exami- 
nations designed to show the amount of knowledge 
possessed by the individual with regard either to 
current topics or specific subjects. 


I was never before greatly impressed with the 
various accounts of the use of intelligence tests in 
the Army. I looked upon the inclusion of a psycho- 
logical division with the jaundiced eye of complete 
skepticism. My idea was that the qualifications of a 
fighting man should be a good physique, a certain 
amount of military training, and ability to obey 
orders without question. To paraphrase, my idea 
of the mentality required of an enlisted man was 
“His not to question why, his but to do or die.” 

Intelligence tests in the immigration service as a 
guide for the admission or rejection of immigrants 
to this country never appealed to me strongly. I 
always felt that the emotional factors involved 
would invalidate any kind of a mental test that 
might be given. My favorite argument was that 
if any American of average intelligence should sell 
all his belongings, break up his home, leave his 
native country forever, journey four or five thou- 
sand miles with only a few dollars in his pockets, 
and then take an intelligence test through an in- 
terpreter who spoke broken English, he would make 
a very poor showing indeed. This, in spite of the 
fact that I have sometimes been quoted as an 
authority on immigration matters. 

I felt very much about the use of intelligence 
tests in civil-service examinations as I did about 
their use in the Army. I was one of those who ridi- 
culed Mr. Edison’s famous questionnaire — which 
now appeals to me as a combination intelligence and 
general information test — and expressed regret 
that a man of his intelligence should think that an 
examination of this kind would be of any possible 
use in the selection of prospective employees for his 
company. It was only after having the privilege of 
a very long discussion with him that I was able to 
appreciate how far in advance of most of us he is in 
his conception of the human mind. 


I FIND that I am faced with the humiliating 
realization that I have done much talking on a 
subject about which I knew little or nothing and 
have reached certain very definite conclusions, many 
of which are diametrically opposed to the views 
which I held only a few months ago. In one instance, 
however, my opinions are borne out by the facts 
as I view them. I have always suspected that the 
Freudian philosophy was little more than an alibi 
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for many people seeking to excuse their mental or 
actual immorality. I am now convinced that at 
least it is based wholly on false premises. There is 
nothing in it. Freud insists on giving the mind a 
metaphysical position as an entity with weird, un- 
natural, and usually disgusting interpretations for 
certain conscious or subconscious mental processes 
which more often than not are simply the products 
of acute indigestion. 


IRST of all, I have become convinced that 

the mind and its evidences — intelligence —can 
be measured with accuracy and dispatch, and 
that by measuring it we define it. The proof ranges 
all the way from the work which is being done in 
the public schools throughout the country to the 
work done by the psychological division of the 
United States Army where hundreds of thousands 
of men were given intelligence tests and where there 
is ample proof of the accuracy of the results. Second, 
I believe that one of the most progressive steps in 
modern school administration which has been taken 
in years will be found in the scientifically constructed 
standardized achievement tests. These tests not 
only give the definite progress of the student in the 
subject studied, but make possible a comparison of 
the progress of the class with other classes of the 





same grade in other schools, and also to compare 
the entire system with systems in other cities using 
these tests. They serve as a check-up on the teacher 
and her qualifications for her teaching position. I 
am also convinced that the general information test, 
properly designed, indicates not only the individual’s 
knowledge in this or that subject, but also assists in 
demonstrating his ability to do abstract thinking. 

The importance of these scientific developments in 
methods of testing, examining, and grading human 
beings, whether they be children in school, enlisted 
men and officers in the Army, aliens applying for 
admission to the United States, applicants for 
civil-service positions, inmates in institutions, or 
those who seek administrative positions in com- 
mercial and industrial life, cannot be overestimated. 
Used in schools and colleges, both for determining 
ability to do certain things and for forecasting future 
intellectual development, they will have, perhaps, a 
greater influence on the future of the United States 
and its citizenry than any other one thing. Intelli- 
genice tests, in particular, if they do nothing more 
than identify the superior child lost in our educa- 
tional lock step, as I will describe in the article on 
measuring intelligence, are making one of the great- 
est contributions to the social and economic future 
of America since the days of Horace Mann. 








What China Wants from the Powers 


By K. K. 


ITHOUT doubt, the American proposal 

to hasten the redemption of the pledges 

made at the Washington Conference in 

regard to China has been a wise and timely one. 

Due to it — partly, at least — the antiforeign agita- 
tion in China has apparently subsided. 

Nevertheless, Americans will be greatly disil- 

lusioned if they think that the execution of the 

Washington agreements at this time will win any- 

thing like genuine gratitude from the Chinese. 

China might have been 

grateful had those agree- 


Kawakami 


change in the sentiment of the Chinese, especially 
the “young” Chinese. No longer are they satisfied 
with piecemeal concessions or patched-up treaties 
of amity. What they want is nothing less than a 
wholesale and fundamental readjustment of China’s 
relations with foreign powers. 

In the face of this “radical” sentiment prevalent 
among educated, especially foreign-educated, Chi- 
nese, those in power at Peking have been obliged to 
put forth a bold front and make pronunciamientos 

of a nature to satisfy 
that sentiment. The Tu- 








ments been carried out 


an Chi-jui Cabinet, un- 


immediately after the 
conclusion of the Wash- 
ington Conference. But 
the three years which 
have been permitted to 
slip by since the powers 
met in Washington have 
brought about a signal 


On October 26, the long-delayed Customs Con- 
ference convened at Peking. Yet, the entire tariff 
situation in China is so involved that what China 
expects from the powers and the amount the 
powers are likely to grant present widely sepa- 
rated positions. Mr. Kawakami's article ex- 
plains the complexities of the difficult situation 


able to compose internal 


differences and accused 


of incapacity, was on 
the verge of collapse 
when the student agita- 
tion broke out at Shang- 
hai and other cities. The 
Shanghai incident 
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proved a godsend to the central Government, for it 
diverted public attention from domestic politics to 
foreign relations. President Tuan and his colleagues 
utilized the occasion to persuade rival militarists 
and factions that the plight into which the nation 
had been thrown by foreign encroachments de- 
manded domestic harmony. What more natural 
than that the Chinese Government, while the 
foreign communities in China were in turmoil over 
the Shanghai agitation, should address the diplo- 
matic corps at Peking and boldly demand the 
abolition of unequal treaties. The note, character- 
ized by the diplomatic body as “‘insolent,” plainly 
intimated dissatisfaction with 
what was done at the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

It has been intimated that 
the coming parleys will fol- 
low, mainly, the agreements 
adopted at the Washington 
Conference. The scope of 
tariff revision and the duties 
of the proposed extraterrito- 
riality commission are defined 
in a treaty and a resolution. 
Yet, if this agenda is to 
guide the powers, the coming 
conference’s proposed action 
will be far from satisfactory 
to China. 

The Nanking Treaty con- 
cluded between China and 
England in 1842 at the end 
of the Opium War, which 
fixed China’s customs tariff at 
five per cent ad valorem, was 
the first step in the present 
situation. In 1858, a lower 
tariff schedule, based upon 
the prices of imports which 
had declined in the preceding fifteen years, was 
adopted. This schedule was revisable every ten years 
if desired by either party in order to bring it up to 
the current market prices. Until 1902, however, 
neither Britain nor China proposed a revision. 

When a revision was made in 1902, the prices 
adopted as the basis of the new tariff rate were those 
prevailing in the years 1897-99. The schedule thus 
formulated remained unchanged until 1918. In the 
meantime, the prices of imports increased phenom- 
enally, so that five per cent tariff actually yielded 
only half that amount. When China entered the 
World War, one of the considerations she obtained 
from the Allied Powers was the revision of this old 
schedule. But the revision actually secured fell far 
short of China’s expectation. At the Washington 
Conference, the Chinese delegation stated that the 
schedule of 1918 yielded only three per cent. 
Consequently, the tariff treaty adopted by the 


(K eystone) , 





PRESIDENT TUAN CHI-JUI 
His Government is not master in its own house 


Conference provided that the schedule be revised 
at once so as to make China’s customs tariff effec- 
tive, instead of virtual, five per cent ad valorem. 
As this provision was originally in the form of a 
resolution, it was considered effective without 
France’s ratification of the treaty. So, in the summer 
of 1922, an international commission met at Shang- 
hai and revised the schedule of 1918. The new 
revenue thus obtained by the Chinese Government 
was estimated at about $40,000,000. 

In addition to the above measure, the Nine- 
Power Treaty provided that a special conference be 
held for the purpose of authorizing China to levy 
a surtax of 2.5 per cent. It is 
largely to put this provision 
into effect that the interested 
powers are meeting this week 
at Peking. 

Undoubtedly, China will 
ask for unconditional author- 
ization to levy this surtax. 
But the Washington treaty 
states that the levy will be 
permitted “‘as from such 
date, for such purposes, and 
subject to such conditions 
as it [the tariff conference] 
may determine.” The “pur- 
poses” and “conditions” to 
be defined at the coming con- 
ference are not difficult to 
foretell. First, the powers will 
insist that none of the new 
revenue to be obtained 
through the imposition of 
2.5 surtax shall pass into 
the hands of any of the rival 
war lords who may use the 
funds for warlike operations. 
Second, the creditor nations 
will insist that this new revenue, or at least a por- 
tion of it, be put aside for the redemption of the 
numerous foreign loans on which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has failed to pay even interest. 


flr the powers at the Washington Conference 
entertained deep apprehension as to the way in 
which the Chinese Government might use the new 
funds to be secured through tariff increase was 
evident from a resolution it adopted. It deplored 
“the severe drain on the public revenues of China 
through the maintenance in various parts of the 
country of military forces excessive in number and 
controlled by the military forces of the provinces 
without coérdination.” It also expressed “the ear- 
nest hope that immediate and effective steps may be 
taken by the Chinese Government to reduce the 
aforesaid military forces and expenditures.” If the 
conferees thought that such resolutions would make 
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any impression upon China, they were mistaken. 
Were the Chinese Government capable of under- 
taking so stupendous a task as the codrdination and 
curtailment of “the military forces of the provinces,” 
it would surely do so without foreign advice, 
than which nothing is so offensive to Chinese pride. 
The simple fact is that it is utterly powerless. 


T has been claimed in certain quarters that tariff 
increase, if carried out in adherence to the 
Washington agreements, will give the Chinese 
Government a new revenue sufficient to take the 


necessary measures for the protection of foreign - 


lives and property. What, then, will be the bene- 
fit in terms of dollars and cents likely to be 
conferred upon the Chinese treasury by the pro- 
posed tariff revision? The new income from the 
surtax of 2.5 per cent, if unconditionally handed to 
the Chinese Government, would amount to some- 
thing between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 per 
annum. If, as is most likely, the powers should 
decide to allot half this sum to the payment of out- 
standing and overdue loans, the net receipt of the 
Chinese Government would not exceed $20,000,000. 
Certainly, this will not produce such miraculous 
effects as have been predicted by well-meaning, but 
ill-informed, persons. 

Since IgI11, the year in which the Manchu dynasty 
gave way to the republic, China has been borrowing 
from abroad at the rate of $50,000,000, gold, a year, 
and this mostly for current administrative expenses. 
The deficit of the Peking Government for years has 
been at the rate of $10,000,000, Mexican, per month. 
Its financial strain has been such that every depart- 
ment and bureau of the Government has been para- 
lyzed for lack of funds, and Government officials 
have been left to eke out a living — or make a for- 
tune — by corrupt methods. Under such circum- 
stances, even unconditional authorization to levy 
a 2.5 per cent surtax will not go far toward relieving 
the chronic financial strain. 

Naturally, China, not satisfied with the levy of 
the above surtax, will ask as she did at Washington 
for immediate increase of tariff to 12.5 per cent as 
well as for tariff autonomy. In presenting this de- 
mand, she will invoke her treaties with England, 
the United ‘States, and Japan concluded during 
1902 and 1903. True, these treaties stipulated the 
eventual increase of China’s customs tariff to 12.5 
per cent. The stipulation, however, was contingent 
upon the abolition of likin and other local dues arbi- 
trarily levied by various provincial functionaries. 

The significant fact is that in all the years since 
the conclusion of these treaties the Chinese Govern- 
ment has never undertaken to discard likin and other 
objectionable dues, not because it has been unwill- 
ing to do so, but because it has been incapable of 
enforcing its laws and administrative measures in 
the provinces. Today, this condition is much worse 


than in 1902 when the Manchu dynasty commanded 
the respect of its provincial viceroys. Indeed, the 
central Government is now little more than a name. 

So much for the tariff question. As to extraterri- 
toriality, a resolution of the Washington Conference 
calls for the organization of an international com- 
mission “to inquire into the present practice of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction in China.” Extraterri- 
toriality has two aspects. One is consular jurisdic- 
tion, and the other the jurisdiction of the so-called 
“mixed court.” kn China, a consul representing any 
of the leading powers combines in his office the 
ordinary functions of a consular official and those 
of a judicial official. Where a subject or citizen of his 
country is involved in a lawsuit or a criminal case 
as defendant, he assumes the duties of judge and 
hands down a decision in the light of his own national 
laws. On the other hand, the mixed court claims 
jurisdiction over civil cases in which a foreigner and 
a Chinese in a foreign concession are plaintiff and 
defendant, respectively, as well as over minor 
criminal cases in which a Chinese is defendant. The 
mixed court is presided over by a Chinese magis- 
trate, but his decisions are subject to the examination 
and approval of a foreign assessor. 


HIS system has been in practice for eighty years. 

Although the internal condition of China has 
meanwhile shown but little improvement, agitation 
against foreign jurisdiction has been growing in- 
creasingly serious. European chancelleries, though 
officially accepting the American invitation to in- 
vestigate the question, believe at heart that the 
present is not the proper moment to take any step 
toward the modification of extraterritoriality. 

It is only fair to recognize that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, even under the Manchu dynasty, made 
more or less honest efforts to codify laws in accord- 
ance with modern principles. The efforts have been 
continued under the republican régime. The crim- 
inal code thus compiled was promulgated in 1922. 
The civil code is not yet completed, while the com- 
mercial code has been put only partly into effect. 

But to compile and promulgate laws is one thing: 
to administer justice honestly quite another. There 
is but one opinion among the foreign merchants. 
and residents in China, except Bolshevist Russians; 
namely, that the safety of foreign life and property 
cannot yet be guaranteed under Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. Even the Russians have been complaining 
of their experiences with Chinese courts. 

In the face of such conditions, what the powers 
will recommend in the matter of extraterritoriality 
can be foretold fairly accurately. It certainly will 
not be what China, especially Young China, wants. 
Will not this probable discrepancy prove a fresh 
source of antiforeign sentiment? At any rate, it is the 
part of wisdom not to entertain too optimistic views 
as to the outcome of the coming conferences for China. 
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O you want to be suc- 
cessful? Do you want 
to double your income? 


Would you like to attract the 
other sex at will, become famous 
as a raconteur, and enjoy healthy 
gums? Then this message is for 
YOU. It tells how with the ex- 
penditure of only five minutes’ 
time each day — think of it, 
only five minutes!— even the 
stupidest person—even YOU 
—may be transformed into 
a physical and mental giant 
with the mysterious gift of per- 
sonality which unlocks the 
doors of social and_ business 
advancement. 


Success!!! 


An Up-to-Date Advertisement 
By Frederick L. Allen . 





‘“The book referred to here has 
not yet been written so far as I 
know,” writes the author. ‘‘But 
what of it? It probably will be 
before long at the rate the litera- 
ture of self-improvement is grow- 
ing; and if it isn’t, the advertising 
matter prepared for it may ‘be 
adapted — with only the change 
of a word or two here and there — 
to the promotion of cigarettes, 
dancing lessons, bath soaps, book- 
shelves of any footage, facial 
creams, business courses, books of 
deportment, or any other form of 
merchandise. What difference does 
the nature of the commodity 
make? They’re all advertised the 

same way”’ 


in the rough. I was in despair, 
for the championship was ap- 
proaching. Then somebody gave 
me a copy of the ‘Manual of 
Mastery.’ Instantly, I saw what 
was wrong. It was something 
that even my best friends would 
not speak of because they were 
embarrassed to mention it. I 
went straight to my best girl 
friend. ‘Be honest,’ I said. ‘Is 
there blank blank the matter 
with me?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, gig- 
gling and blushing, ‘it is blank 
blank, especially when you are 
overheated.’ Then I began tak- 


ing your pills. It is oh, so easy — 


to swallow them, and they are 





What an inspiring thing is a 





oh, so good, and oh, so expen- 





great discovery! Columbus dis- 

covered America. Madame Curie discovered radium. 
Faraday discovered something or other. And now 
Bertram W. Spiffkins has discovered the elusive 
secret of success, and has given it to you in his 
amazing, extraordinary book, “The Manual of 
Mastery.” 

Thousands of people in every walk of life are now 
profiting by this discovery. Only yesterday we 
received a remarkable letter from Mrs. Nellie. W. 
Glupp of 51 Whiffletree Road, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. ““For two years,” writes Mrs. Glupp, .“‘I 
used to suffer from constant headaches. I always felt 
tired. The men wouldn’t dance with me. I was 
irritable and had big feet. I used to cry myself to 
sleep at night, saying, ‘Such unpopularity must be 
deserved.’ Then I read Spiffkins’ ‘Manual of 
Mastery,’ and almost at once I noticed the differ- 
ence. The vice president of the company called me 
into his office a day or two later. ‘I have been 
watching your work for a long time,’ he said, ‘and 
notice that you take more interest in the business 
than the other clerks. I have taken the liberty of 
appointing you chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation.’ It seemed too good to be 
true, and I ran home shouting, ‘Goody, goody, three 
cheers for Mr. Spiffkins!’” 

Mrs. Glupp’s letter is not the only one we have 
received. There is another — just one, in fact. 
Horace Blenkinsopp of 65 Abdullah Terrace, Wish- 
wash, Iowa, says: “Only six months ago I was having 
difficulty controlling my direction. I had devel- 
oped a bad slice and put three balls out of four 


sive. And the first thing I knew 
the old trouble was gone, and I had won the 
championship.” 

What Mrs. Glupp and Mr. Blenkinsopp have 
accomplished, you, too, can accomplish. There is no 
need to spend long years improving yourself. Mr. 
Spiffkins has done away with all that. All you have 
to do is to memorize his simple instructions, and you 
will sweep all before you. Men and women who used 
to regard you as just an ordinary person will run like 
deer at your approach. 


R. SPIFFKINS’ book is the result of a piece of 
monumental research — one of the greatest 
pieces of research on record. He wanted to find 
out, for YOUR sake, what successful men and 
women talk about so that you, too, could talk about 
it and be successful. To accomplish this he sent out 
10,992 questionnaires to prominent men and women 
all over the world — yes, even in New Zealand. He 
asked them what they talked about. He received 
seventeen answers, most of them abusive. “You 
poor stiff,” said one reply, “do you think I have 
nothing to do but answer questionnaires?” Mr. 
Spiffkins noted this reply. “All the nuts are sending 
out questionnaires these days,” said another. Mr. 
Spiffkins noted it, and on these and the other replies 
he based his epoch-making volume. 
Mr. Spiffkins ¢el/s you what to say. Here are two 
sample remarks selected at the utmost random: 
Modern Music. If modern music is mentioned, say: 
“Don’t you think modern music is just too interest- 
ing, especially Stravinsky (Continued on page 512) 
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Sheep 


of Tierra 
Samuel 


Tierra del Fuego 
lies about as far 
south of the equa- 
tor as England to 
the north. Cold 
currents from the 
Antarctic, how- 
ever, make the 
climate’ inhospi- 
table, and from 
the mountains on 
south and west, 
southernmost 
ramparts of the 
Andes, glaciers 
come down to the 
ocean.-Strong 
westerly winds, sudden storms, and tumultuous seas 
have made this corner of the world a terror to mariners. 
Yet in summer there are many warm and sunny days 
when the wind drifts in gently from the east, and then 
there is no more delightful spot on the globe. 

Sheep were brought to Tierra del Fuego from 
the Falkland Islands about fifty years ago, and 
today every available inch of grazing land is in 
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Pasture Land 


del Fuego 
Lothrop 


use. The best lands 
are privately 
owned, but much 
is rented by the 
Governments’ of 
Argentina and 
Chile on 5-year 
leases. The eastern 
side of the island 
is a rolling wind- 
swept plain on 
which the sheep 
can be counted by 
millions. While 
the grass does not 
grow . high, it is 
extraordinarily 
nourishing, and considerably more sheep can be carried 
on a given area than farther north in Patagonia where the 
rainfall is less. Winterkilling, however, is quite a prob- 
lem in Tierra del Fuego, for often the snow lies many 
feet deep or a sheet of ice forms over the land and makes 
the grass inaccessible. The sheep then must live, per- 
haps for weeks at a time, on bark and leaves. Winter 
losses of twenty per cent or more are not rare. 
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“streets’’ inclosed 
by wire lead to the 
shearing sheds, where the 
sheep are sorted and as 
many as possible held under 
cover to be kept dry. 


Gathering sheep is 
done on horseback with 
the help of dogs. The 
areas to be covered are very 
large, and a is 


aé 


clean gather”’ is 
by no means easy to achieve. Long 





The south coast of Tierra del Fuego and the neighboring islands are 
a sheep rancher’s paradise, for the much dreaded scab is unknown, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to dip the sheep several times each year 
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Driving sheep down a fenced “‘street’’ to the shearing shed. This 





picture was taken on Gable Island, part of the oldest sheep farm on 


Tierra de Fuegian 
meat is the finest in the 
world. From one pack- 
ing house alone, over 
300,000 carcasses were 
sent to England. A curi- 
ous aspect of this trade 
is that the old ram’s 
quarters are smoked and 
sold as hams, bringing 
a higher price than 
mutton. - 

Fuegian wool tends to 
be coarse and thick un- 
less there is constant 
interbreeding with out- 
side stock, for the cold 
climate causes all ani- 
mals to grow larger and 
with heavier coats than 
elsewhere. This is true 
of both wild animals like 
the guanaco and the 
fox, and of domesticated 
animals like the ox and 
the sheep. 


the south coast of Tierra del Fuego 





Sheep pens at Tierra Mayor on the south coast of Tierra del Fuego 
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Ushuaia is the south- 
ernmost town in the 
| world. Founded in 
1870 as a mission, it 
- is today used by the 
Argentine Government 
as a penal colony. Es- 
cape is rendered diffi- 
cult by the mountain 
barrier to the north 


























The rocky shores of Beagle Channel — so named from the ship in which Darwin visited 
Tierra del Fuego — are flanked by snow-clad mountains down which glaciers creep to the sea 
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Terry Teaches Us a Lesson in Government 


T is not often that 
| we turn to a no- 
torious jailbird 
for instruction in the 


art of government; 
nevertheless, there is in 


By David E. Lilienthal 


Crime and jail sentences have been receiving 
a great deal of publicity lately. Yet jail sentences 
do not always mean jail for the guilty one. The 
author, a Chicago lawyer, gives some first-hand 
information about the ‘‘Drugganites’’’ methods 

of circumventing the penalties of justice 


meditation and rest in 
the cool quiet of the jail 
hospital with the “right 
people’’ as_ honored 
guests and his every 
want anticipated by 
thoughtful attendants 





the piquant and colorful 
tale of Terry Druggan 


— these and similar 





stories of the arduous 





of Chicago — bootlegger 
and beer runner ex- 
traordinary — a lesson of fundamental importance. 
Terry, as the world of newspaper readers now 
knows, is a young Chicago gang product. With 
the coming of prohibition he turned to the brewery 
business in which he soon amassed a fortune. Even- 
tually, his brewery, which had been undisturbed by 
the local officials, ran afoul the Federal authorities, 
and Judge James H. Wilkerson enjoined the es- 
tablishment. One pleasant evening not long after- 
wards, while merrily rolling kegs of beer from the 
brewery into a waiting truck, Terry was consider- 
ably embarrassed by an unannounced visit from a 
Federal officer; the incident resulted in Judge Wil- 
kerson sentencing the youthful millionaire to one 
year in the Cook County jail for contempt of court. 
Now, to most people, this is simply the tale of a 
defiant lawbreaker caught and punished; of crime 
rebuked and the law upheld. But Terry was wiser 
than most. He realized what few do: that a court 
order, be it for a year in jail or for the dissolution of 
a trust, means little until it is translated into action; 
that “the law” or a court’s “order” is a thing ab- 
stract; only in enforcement is there vitality. 
Probably Terry didn’t bother to put it into just 
this sort of language, but it is quite evident that he 
thoroughly understood the principle. The investiga- 
tion before Judge Wilkerson, in which important 
county officials, including the sheriff, are threatened 
with jail sentences for contempt of the Federal court 
for failure to enforce its order of commitment, have 
revealed to an astonished and not a little amused 
country how really insignificant the dread sentence 
of a year’s imprisonment was to Terry. The evi- 
dence shows that Druggan, chiefly because of his 
liberal use of thousands in cash and the influence of 
indebted political friends, had not a day of real 
confinement. His almost daily trips to the “dentist” 
where he held long conferences with his associates 
and customers upon the problems which beset a 


hard-working, forward-looking brewer; his visits to 


cabarets and theatres where with other “tired busi- 
ness men” he could forget for a time the pressing 
problems of his exacting profession; his days of 


life of a jailbird seem 
more like the latest opéra douffe than the actual 
record of a metropolitan prison. By putting his em- 
phasis upon the law in action, Terry’s sentence 
proved only a mild restraint upon his vigorous 
pursuit of life, liberty, and more and _ better 
beer. 

It would be unfortunate if those of us who are 
also interested in government — but for somewhat 
different reasons than those which motivate the 
sapient Mr. Druggan — should neglect the oppor- 
tunity, which the wide publicity given his story 
affords, to deliberate upon the principle he put to 
such comforting ends. 

Take us by and large, we Americans focus our 
chief interest in government upon some law or pro- 
posed law, some string of words designed to remedy 
a specific ill. We perform an exhausting emotional 
war dance; we prod and dig some evil with strong 
and bitter language, campaign oratory, and volu- 
minous committee reports; we “‘mass-meet,” we 
petition, we pledge funds, and we wire our legisla- 
tors. And ultimately a law is passed, declaring in 
full-toned, sombre legal phrases that the hideous 
evil is now unlawful. Whereupon, we usually dismiss 
that evil with a sigh of relief and a feeling of security. 


HE school of political realists, of which canny 

Mr. Druggan happens to be the current head- 
liner, realizes that the law in which we take such 
ease is, after all, only an abstract potentiality — 
mere words, in themselves quite harmless. Between 
those words on the statute book and the gray walls 
of the penitentiary are a large number of men, and 
dealing with men is all in the day’s work for the 
Druggans; in fact, that is their specialty. Terry and 
his ilk are entirely willing that we work off our 
energy in mass meetings and legislative hearings, 
for they realize that when the law in cold type comes 
to be translated into law in action, most of us will 
have forgotten about it and will be getting wrought 
up about another needed law for another crying 
evil. And the Druggans, in this case, are nearly 
always right. 
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Nip bea the chain of frequently obscure men 
who transmute into action the law which our 
agitation has secured — into the inspection of fire 
escapes, the installation of safety devices, the ap- 
proval of sanitation, the testing of coal scales — the 
Druggans of every class have concentrated their 
attention. The illustrations of their activities in 
twisting our enforcement machinery are so multi- 
tudinous that I can mention only a few of the 
more recent. 

Some years ago, the evils of habit-forming drugs 
led to a crusade for a Federal law against narcotics. 
There was much ink spilled, many grave questions 
of Constitutional power discussed, much bickering 
upon the form of the law. It was passed, and most 
of us breathed a sigh of relief and dismissed the 
problem of narcotics. It was with a shock, then, that 
we opened our morning papers not many weeks ago 
to learn that narcotics had probably never been 
more widely or freely distributed and that the Gov- 
ernment antinarcotic agents were themselves seeing 
to its distribution “at reasonable prices.” 

Not long ago, a number of labor-union officials 
were tried and convicted of extortion and sentenced 
to the penitentiary. The usual writs to the sheriff for 
their arrest and transmission to prison were pre- 
pared, but the officers reported that the defendants 
“could not be found.” When a pardon from the 
governor was announced — the men being the vic- 
tims of a plain miscarriage of justice — it developed 
that most of them, during the months in which they 
“could not be found,” had been at their desks each 
day not more than a stone’s throw from the sheriff’s 
office. Jacob Grossman, the saloon keeper whose 
recent pardon by the President occasioned the now 
historic test case on the power to pardon for con- 
tempt of court, was theoretically released from a 
prison cell by the act of the Chief Executive; as a 
matter of fact, he was never in jail at all: when the 
pardon was received he was busily engaged behind 
the bar at the “old stand.” 


NE of the neatest and simplest applications of 

the Druggan theory of government is practiced 

on a wholesale scale in one of our largest municipal 
courts. John Smith is arrested for reckless driving, 
let us say, and is ordered to appear before Judge 
Jones on the following morning for trial. When 
Judge Jones’ clerk calls the case, Smith does not 
respond. The judge thereupon directs his clerk to 
issue a writ of capias: in other words, he orders 
Smith to be brought into court by force. The on- 
looker is satisfied that Smith will now learn that he 
cannot trifle with justice; as a matter of fact, if 
Smith is applying the Druggan doctrine he never 
does appear. Instead of the record showing that an 
order for arrest was issued, it shows that the chazge 
has been dismissed; and, accordingly, the files are 
put away with disposed matters and never seen 


again. If a clerk or his deputy chooses to mark a 
case dismissed in which the judge, in fact, ordered 
an arrest, no one is the wiser. Or suppose Brown has 
had a judgment entered against him that he be dis- 
possessed of his apartment. When the writs of execu- 
tion are sorted out to be enforced by the bailiffs, 
Brown’s writ, if he is a successful Drugganite, will 
somehow always be on the bottom of the stack, with 
dozens ahead of him to be served first; in this simple 
way he may continue to live rent free for months. 
The variations upon these devices are obvious and 
are all put to good use. 

It is not so difficult to see why we have the Drug- 
gans. And let it be said that they are found, not 
alone among bootleggers and the so-called “crimi- 
nal classes,” but among all strata, from fruit-wagon 
peddlers to oil magnates. The necessities of the 
situation — whether calling for favors for a jailbird 
or a billion-dollar oil lease — force upon them a 
comprehension of the significant gap between the 
law as lifeless words and the law as action. But it is 
not so clear why the rest of us so consistently miss 
this distinction, why we are so content, except dur- 
ing an occasional exposé such as the Federal authori- 
ties are now conducting in Judge Wilkerson’s court 
room, to pass laws and “‘call it a day.” With the 
technique of the Druggans improving month by 
month, I am not sure but that this situation must be 
met before we will ever make substantial progress in 
the difficult business of governing ourselves. 


VENTURE to say that this tendency to over- 
emphasize lawmaking and underemphasize the 
human factor, enforcement, grows out of our devo- 
tion to and belief in a doctrine which we inherit 
from Montesquieu and the Constitutional Fathers. 
The doctrine is simply this: that ours is a “govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” First expressed in this 
eloquent phrase in the Massachusetts’ Declaration 
of Rights of 1780, the notion has had remarkable 
vitality and is today an inseparable part of our 
thinking about government. Hardly a day goes by 
that some weighty editorial does not repeat the 
phrase; it is sprinkled through all the periodicals 
which discuss government; it is a favorite phrase in 
the mouths of our esteemed orators and distin- 
guished statesmen. 
Taken in its original Montesquieu sense, as 
a corollary of the doctrine of the division of 
governmental power, there is wisdom in the phrase. 
Taken as the description of an ideal toward which to 
struggle, it contains inspiration. But the fact is 
that to us the expression has neither of these mean- 
ings. Ever since the days of James Harrington and 
his “Art of Lawgiving,” and of Rufus Choate and 
his brilliant State House debates, when we assert 
that ours is a “government of laws and not of men” 
we mean but one thing: that our institutions are so 
constituted that— (Continued on page 512) 
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The Shadow Stage 


The American Scene, Popular and Profitable 


GS aie though and wayward and often 


false though it may be, the American 
movie is truly an amazing thing. 
Just when one is convinced that there is 
no health in it, its eccentric career pro- 
duces some fresh marvel. Consider, for a 
moment, the case of history. While post- 
bellum Germany throws Henry VIII up at 
England and Madame Du Barry up at 
France for other reasons than merely the 
artistic; while the state, the theatre and, 
for all I know, the Church of France, 
unite in bringing forth some historical 
propaganda called “The Miracle of the 
Wolves”; while Britain’s board of trade 
is cudgeling its collective brains in trying 
to devise some means of making British 
Empire pictures to take the place of what 
Lord Lee calls “trash sent from the 
United States”; while our foreign friends 
are so intent upon historical education, 
what is America doing? What, indeed? 
Well, regardez: “The Covered Wagon,” 
“The Iron Horse,” “The Thundering 
Herd,” “North of 36,” “America,” 
“Daniel Boone,” “Little Old New York,” 
to name only a few; and now, latest of all, 
“The Pony Express” — these are history 
turned to good account as popular diver- 
sion. “The Vanishing American” is on 
the cards. With ever-increasing zeal the 
scenarists are digging nuggets out of our 
past. That the American chronicle is 
particularly suited to dramatic enter- 
tainment is neither startling nor new. 
Only when we pause to consider that the 
“sordidly commercial” movie is spread- 
ing the cult of America more effectively 
than textbooks ever could does it seem 
remarkable. 


F course, it will be urged that these 
films are not unadulterated history 
— and readily admitted. It was not un- 
common for strict historians to annoy 
their neighbors in theatres where “‘ Amer- 
ica” was being shown by making noisy 
and impatient exits. They have been 
known to groan audibly at the fictional 
rubbish in “The Covered Wagon.” The 
commercial lads seem to have given the 
scientists much offense by assembling the 
same old cast of sentimental melodrama 
in front of a lot of historical properties 
and crying, “Sic ’em!” By which, merely 
in following the dictates of a thoroughly 
bad practice, the commercial lads have 
uncovered a thoroughly good axiom for 
their more learned brethren. “History is 
dramatic, but it won’t dramatize.” 
“The Pony Express” is not unlike its 
grandsire, “The Covered Wagon.” Its 


By Perceval Reniers 


director — James Cruze —is the same, 
and so, roughly, is the method. The story 
is from Western stock, guaranteed two- 
gun stuff, hero, heroine, ‘villain, and all. 
If there were complaints against the elder 
picture — that it was like an exercise in 
appliqué with heaven knows how much 
perfectly good generic drama in the wagon 
train completely covered over with a 
conventional design — there is no telling 
what there will be now. The thin line of 


(Paramount)* 
Betty CoMPSON 


As the belle of Julesburg 


mail riders of the ’sixties draws a very 
frail thread through the material. 
-Julesburg, Colorado, and its close- 
shootin’ boss, the billowy belle of the 
town, and the young dare-devil from San 
Francisco hold the stage as stanchly as 
ever they did in the bad days of the Far 
West. He has even made Ricardo Cortez 
resemble a human being. He is the young 
mail rider who “gets through” with the 
news of Lincoln’s election and foils the 
secessionist Senator from California. You 
see, there is history in the. background. 


ROM Harold Lloyd’s latest, “The 

Freshman,” one gets the distinct im- 
pression that he has come to know his 
public entirely too well. There is either 
great contempt or great acumen in this 
rowdy burlesque of a would-be college 
hero. Never having been a screen come- 
dian, I don’t exactly know what I should 
feel for an audience that laughed itself 
sore when I trotted out the mossy trick 
of losing my pants at a dance. Probably, 


the tenderest affection. At any rate, here 
is a picture in which Mr. Lloyd as a 
novitiate sets out to make himself the 
most popular man and the greatest foot- 
ball hero of his college. Burlesque is 
the wrong term; there is no discoverable 
point of departure for its series of gags, 
idiotic and often insanely funny. 


T seems that to have a poetry of the 
screen, an enrichment of the visual 
phraseology, we must depend for it upon 
the strangers within our gates. The Amer- 
ican directors, Mr. Griffith occasionally 
excepted, are too busy polishing the sim- 
ple, long-familiar vocabulary of their 
trade to reach out after new symbols with 
which to sting the emotions through the 
eye. But in the pictures of Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, Sven Gade, Victor Seastrom, 
Dmitri Buchowetzki, and Eric von Stro- 
heim there is always some evidence of 
their striking out in the attempt to find, ~ 
for pictures, “where the blue begins.” 

It results often in nothing better than 
an imperfect use of symbols, such as 
von Stroheim’s insistence on the gilt 
motif — gilt bedstead, gilt canary cage, 
and picture frames — in “Greed.” He it 
is, also, who has an overfondness for feet 
(masc.) and ankles (fem.) for suggestion. 

Seastrom, in his latest picture, ““The 
Tower of Lies,” tries to get somewhat 
farther out along the line of pictorial 
imagination. As long as he goes it, a la 
von Stroheim, on the feet of his charac- 
ters, he makes but little progress. But 
now and again he soars off on his own and 
nicks a beautiful phrase out of the air as 
a poet should. “The Tower of Lies,” 
adapted from Selma Lagerléf’s “The 
Emperor of Portugallia,” is a simple tale 
of a father’s love thrown against a back- 
ground of the soil. Jan, bent under his 
years of toil, finds a certain antidote in 
playing emperor and empress with his 
little daughter, Goldie. When, in later 
years, she goes off to Stockholm to save 
the farm by losing her virtue, the father 
shuffles off into delirium. 

By the time she returns in her finery, 
he is mad enough to believe that she has 
come home playing empress again. Merci- 
fully, in a scene of high tragedy, he is 
drowned, and to mollify his employers 
for this ‘stark offense, Mr. Seastrom 
throws the girl into the arms of a bucolic 
lover. One wonders if his employers 
turned their backs while Mr. Seastrom 
struck off that ultimate epitome of the 
farmer’s burden —a corn-fattened crow 
fading out into a cross against the sky. 
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Readers and Writers 


OST Americans, I fancy, would 
M admit that it is inconceivable 
that a President’s son could be 
a follower of La Follette or that the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Elbert Gary could run for elec- 
tion on the Socialist ticket. In England, 
however, Lord Curzon’s daughter is a Red, 
and even in the days of my youth, when 
that color seemed less sinister, the Count- 
ess of Warwick was a member of the 
Social Democratic Federation with the 
wealthy Mr. J. M. Hyndman of Park 
Lane as its bulwark. Money and social or 
official rank are no obstacles to success in 
radical or revolutionary circles until the 
blessings of democracy have been vouch- 
safed. Then, with the disappearance of 
feudalism and class consciousness, comes 
that substitute which is responsible for 
the difference between England and the 
United States to which I refer. 
I understand that it is as impossible for 
a John Coolidge to be a Communist as it is 
for the Communists to accept a John Cool- 
idge as one of themselves. In other words, 
it seems to me that water-tight compart- 
ments between ideas take the place of 
rigid caste or class lines, and that one must 
stay in one’s compartment or be regarded 
with suspicion by all parties. In literary 
matters the same situation exists to a 
great extent. As an admirer of James 
Joyce in the obscure days when he was 
the author of one pamphlet and a tiny 
book of verse, I am still an admirer of his 
“Ulysses.” This I find is an heretical 
position unless one can further admire his 
admirers and imitators, a feat quite be- 
yond my powers. At the same time, con- 
servatives who share my contempt for 
the pseudo-Joyces do not quite like my 
respect for the original. My equal enjoy- 
ment of Hawthorne and H. L. Mencken 
is regarded simply as an eccentricity. 


ET, I cannot help feeling that only 

in America is precisely this dilemma 
forced upon one. Consequently, it is an 
Englishman, John Langdon-Davies, and 
not a Nordic, Protestant, and white 
American who comes forward with a 
challenge to Messrs. A. E. Wiggam and 
Lothrop Stoddard in his book, “The New 
Age of Faith” (Viking Press). Mr. Lang- 
don-Davies is authentically what those 
champions of race superiority desire. 
He is the son of an English clergyman, 
was educated at Oxford where he held 
a scholarship in modern history in addi- 
tion to other distinctions. The ghettos 
of Poland know him not, nor does he 
come trailing clouds of garlic and other 
appurtenances of the lower European 
orders, and he has undertaken a task 


By Ernest Boyd 





which I should like to have seen executed 
by some noble scion of New England. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies has two theses, 
and they are allied. The first, that the 
present age is allowing itself to be bluffed 
by scientists just as once upon a time we 
were imposed upon by priests; the second, 
that the race theorists are taking especial 
advantage of our fatuity to obscure from 
us the real problems upon whose solution 
the future of civilization depends. And in 
the discharge of this function we have 
Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, and 
A. E. Wiggam installed by the suffrages 
of thousands of credulous readers. 


HIS is obviously not the place in 

which to discuss in detail the ideas, 
scientific and social, which Mr. Langdon- 
Davies sets forth so brilliantly. I have not 
space for their orderly exposition and 
must take here and there a suggestive 
phrase. For instance: “If America had set 
out to attract Dantes and Benedetto 
Croces she whould have had no alien 
problem at all, but the fact is, she set out 
to attract cheap labour and as a result she 
has got Chicago.” This, being interpreted, 
means that most of the characteristics 
attributed by what the author calls “race 
fiends” to certain immigrants in this 
country are merely characteristic of 
people brought up under unfavorable 
conditions. If the race theory has any 
sense, then Croce and Gentile are un- 
desirable Dagos no less than Tony Lazzaro, 
the ice man, whose aunt has just been 
detained at Ellis Island. 

“If Mr. Lothrop Stoddard had been 
adopted by a negro in equatorial Africa 
at the age of two he would not be able to 
read, to drive a car, to wear a tuxedo 
jacket, or to talk about ‘the new scientific 
realism,’”” and he would not necessarily 
have been a head chief, but more likely 
have occupied a “place in society similar 
to that which he does occupy here today, 
a sort of third-class medicine man or rain 
maker called in by the ignorant in an 
emergency.” The negro, on the other 


hand, in the reverse situation, would have 
learned to do all those things, but, because 
of “the possession of pigment,” he could 
never in America have taken “Mr. Stod- 
dard’s exalted position.” Mr. Langdon- 
Davies is a believer in education and 
environment, nay, in opportunity. In 
fact, he argues from the very premises 
upon which this republic was founded. 


INCE, however, the first raptures of 
Eighteenth Century democracy have 
passed away, other men and other man- 
ners have to be considered. America is 
a country, not only of opportunity, but of 
vast wealth; and this wealth is distrib- 
uted in such a manner as to give food for 
thought, especially to those cursed with 
a tendency to such cerebral exercise. In 
the circumstances, what could be more 
natural than that Albert Edward Wiggam 
should write “The New Decalogue of 
Science,” and what more fortunate than 
that it should sell as well as “The Mine 
with the Iron Door”? Both books are 
anodynes, but whereas Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright offers only distraction, Mr. Wig- 
gam purports to offer food for thought. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies sees in that pabulum 
a contravention of “the pure mental food 
laws laid down by scientific morality.” 
He shows how Mr. Wiggam’s book is 
compounded of superlatives, sentimen- 
tality and sex, the “‘s’s” of salesmanship, 
in such a way as “to break down sales 
resistance and sell chromosomes to the 
public.” Mr. Wiggam is the prophet of 
class and heredity. “Social classes, which 
you seek to abolish by law, are ordained 
by nature: it is, in the large statistical 
view of things, not the slums which make 
slum people, but slum people who make 
slums.” This argument is described by 
Mr. Langdon-Davies as an effort to make 
reactionary notions logical by reference to 
de Vries and Mendel. Coarsely, he sums 
up the idea as “intelligence to make 
money is inherited; therefore the distribu- 
tion of money is natural and just in any 
given society.” Acquired characteristics 
are not transmitted; therefore, it is waste 
of time to give the lower classes better 
conditions so that they may develop. 
Thus Mr. Wiggam pays his debt to the 
current suspicion of radicals and reform- 
ers. They are biologically impossible. 


R. LANGDON-DAVIES analyzes 

with a pleasant array of scientific 
facts the theories of his “racial fiends’’ 
and “heredity fiends,” with the result 
that serious questions are illuminated 
and charlatans are exposed with a good 
humor which adds to their discomfiture. 
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ROVING THROUGH SOUTHERN 
CHINA. By Harry C. Franck. New 
York: The Century Co. $5.00. 


F, dear reader, you ever chance to live 
I in Dar es Salaam, Samarkand, Pago- 
pago, Ixtaccihuatl, or any other dis- 
tant fold of the earth’s surface, keep your 
eye peeled for a tall, dark stranger, hand- 
some beneath his travel stains. Probably 
he will come on foot, but he will send in 
his card with all the assurance of a lord 
of creation. He is Harry C. Franck — 
America’s greatest pedestrian, the em- 
bodiment of perpetual motion — who has 
sworn a mighty oath by Baedeker to 
leave noland or people out of his fat books. 
Some day he’ll be at your door, and if 
you are well advised, you will leave him 
there and go back to your siesta or back- 
sheesh or tiffin or sake or whatever your 
favorite native vice may be. For if H. C. 
F, ever gets inside, he will show you up to 
a curiosity-mad world. He will put you in 
a bright green Century book just as you 
are, which is not at all the same as what 
you think you are. For Harry believes 
his readers deserve the bald truth about 
your establishment. Gratitude for food 
and lodging may well in his bosom, but 
he sternly represses this emotion when he 
takes typewriter in hand to expand his 
notes to the standard length Franck 
volume of 126,000 words. 

The unwritten law of hospitality runs 
but one way for’ this extraordinary being. 
Hospitality may give him a pleasant 
respite from toil of road and substitute 
clean sheets for the dirt floor of a flea- 
infested tavern; but the breaking of 
bread means no more to him than the 
breaking of mileage records. The bread 
may have come hard to its provider, and 
to a simple jungle or desert soul the break- 
ing of it with a stranger may symbolize 
the union of all men in brotherhood. 
What’s that to Harry? He’s been around 
a bit; he knows this dirty, wicked world; 
and what happens in the house of his 
host is just so much more copy. 


HERE was a priest in Peru — or 

somewhere along the line which 
Harry took while vagabonding down the 
Andes. A fat, jolly priest in a dismal vil- 
lage. This priest took Franck to his house, 
wined and dined him, warmed the trav- 
eler at his hearth, and gave him bed and 
breakfast. But the host made the error 
of not hiding his two housekeepers who 
were young and, after the style of the 
countryside, comely. Whereupon, Franck 
went away, and months later, after hiking 
across Bolivia and down to Buenos Aires, 


Carping through South China 


A Review by J. R. Wallace 


he described this priest as a thoroughly 
bad egg, detailed the poor fellow’s liba- 
tions, and dwelt at some length upon 
certain signs of amorousness in the 
household. One seldom meets, either in 
life or letters, such a reversal of the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan. Which, now 
of these two, think ye, proved himself the 
better man? 

Eventually, Franck reached Japan, and 
there some friendly Japanese did for him 
after their manner. They paid him the 





Harry C. FRANCK 
“The embodiment of perpetual motion” 


compliment of treating him as one of the 
family; that is to say, they stood ready 
to share their baths with him and were 
always popping in upon him at odd mo- 
ments, unannounced. These attentions 
embarrassed our modest hero tremen- 
dously. He seemed to think that his hosts 
should suddenly acquire for his benefit 
a complete new set of Western household 
habits and Occidental shames. That the 
Japanese, from time immemorial, have 
been in the habit of bathing en famille 
and strolling more or less naked around 
their houses in hot weather appealed to 
his strait-jacketed mind as sure evidence 
of racial inferiority. Different, therefore 
inferior. Philosophers have pondered long 
over the sartorial contrast of West and 
East — the West clothing its humans and 
unclothing its statues, while the East is 
shocked by the nude in art and not 
shocked by the nude in life. But Harry 
Franck ponders nothing; he is in too much 
of a rush to see things and write them 
down. “A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 








In “Roving through Southern China,” 
Franck continues his vice of host baiting. 
Walking into Ta-ku-t’ang, a dirty fishing 
town, he went all uninvited to the house 
of the Britisher who, as commissioner of 
the Chinese maritime customs, was the 
only white man in town. The master’s 
servants made our weary traveler com- 
fortable, gave him water raw for washing 
purposes and water boiled for drink, and 
brought him a reclining chair. Presently, 
the Britisher arrived posthaste from his 
office to tender such entertainment as 
seemed due from one white man to another 
in those outlandish parts. As Franck 


- says, there was nothing personal in these 


attentions; no, indeed, they were an in- 
stinctive reaction to racial feeling and 
good breeding. Franck confesses that he 
fed well there, but in the same breath 
he complains of his bed, of the fact that 
he was not offered a “tub,” and of the 
town night watchman who went around 
clashing plowshares together to affright 
devils. One gathers that the host, who 
hadn’t invited Franck at all and who may 
have been somewhat bored, should have 
gone out in his pajamas and to quell the 
watch, even though the weird ways of 
that worthy had been followed without 
interruption for two thousand years. At 
any rate, Franck sneeringly describes the 
Britisher as “prancing in upon me with 
the face and greeting of a fairy godmother,” 
after all these lapses. Fancy this literary 
tramp lunging about the world, meeting 
kindness with sneers and returning cour- 
tesies with criticism. The fact that he is 
the only American to have visited some 
of these out-of-the-way places probably 
makes it easy for a good many estimable 
foreigners to believe that America is the 
land of the bum and the home of the free 
boarder. 


O ingrained is the carping spirit in 
this traveler that he even mentions the 
dust in the American Episcopal Church at 
Kingtehchen, whose worthy native pastor 
put him up and showed him all about that 
ancient seat of China’s china manufacture. 
Well, dust is not infrequent in American 
churches, and dust even helps cathe- 
drals to attain that “dim religious light” 
which entrances Americans abroad. The 
dust in Pastor Tsen’s little church does not 
convict Tsen of slovenliness, but it does 
convict Harry Franck of smallness and 
cantankerousness and sterility of soul. 
Barring the evidences of this petty 
spirit, Mr. Franck’s latest is a competent 
picture of the surface of China. If you 
want to know how the Chinese make 
china or fight (Continued on page 511) 
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Leaves from a War Diary. By Maj. Gen. 
James G. H. Harbord. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00. 


ENERAL HARBORD was an in- 
telligent man of many ignorances 
when he went to France. There is some- 
thing almost appallingly naif about his 
impressions of France in 1917; the war, the 
personalities, the politics; about the con- 
fidence with which his superiors and he 
went about their terrific task; about the 
simplicity and directness of their methods. 
A handful of comparative greenhorns 
armed with wooden swords entered a cage of 
roaring, hungry lions. It never occurred to 
them to be alarmed. When they emerged, 
the lions were flat on their backs — 
or seemed so. There is something boyish 
both in General Harbord’s style and in his 
thinking on many points. It is a shrewd 
boyishness. His comments are pointed, 
very frank, and often “indiscreet.” Oc- 
casionally, he emphasizes his point with 
six or eight exclamation points. His book 
is far removed from the conventional 
maunderings of a retired military man. 
Always, he is enthusiastically loyal to 
his chief, General Pershing. General, now 
Vice President, Dawes comes in for a great 
deal of discriminating praise, too. To his 
troops in the Second Division he pays 
the tribute they deserved. 
In another country this book would be 
a bombshell which would explode a great 
many sympathetic bombshells in military 
and official circles. Here it will be read 
with amusement and a few sardonic 


comments. 
** KOK * 


Not That It Matters. If I May. By A. A. 
Milne. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00 each. 


WO reprints of “ books of essayettes,” 

four and five years old, respectively, 
which, as far as this reviewer is concerned, 
are the modern “Pickwick Papers” of 
England. Delightful, graceful, witty, the 
complete embodiment of things written 
exactly as “one’s train of thought directs.” 
Whimsical, brittle A. A. Milne! 


* * * Kk * 


Wives. By Gamaliel Bradford. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


R. BRADFORD has chosen for his 

subjects the wives of well-known 
men — although Theodosia Burr Alston 
would hardly come under that catagory. 
With sympathy, delicacy, and under- 
standing he has presented their lives — 
their own private lives and the share they 
took in their husbands’ careers. Mr. 
Bradford’s easy, gracious style, his good 


Books in Brief Review 


manners, his patient willingness to learn, 
and his boldness of imagination, qualify 
him for this difficult and delicate task. 
His book is delightful biography. It is also 
the work of a cultivated, ripened gentle- 
man and scholar. 


* * Ke K 


Runaway. By Floyd Dell. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HERE are many good things in Mr. 

Dell’s new novel — a father and a 
daughter and an aunt of very well- 
developed personalities, interesting people 
all and well presented. There are dramatic 
moments and big scenes. The book is 
well written, at times somewhat too well 
written. There is besides an emotional 
value in the novel, a suggestion of pro- 
founder queries than Mr. Dell has asked 
before. Yet, as a whole, the book leaves 
an impression of unreality. It is fiction 
and stranger than truth. 


** kK * 


Foolish Fiction. By Christopher Ward. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.90. 


IN his parodies of modern novels, Mr. 
Ward is almost wickedly acute at 
detecting the streak of swank, the un- 
reality, the complacency of even some of 
our brightest young novelists. With un- 
erring dexterity he exposes the quivering, 
shameful nerve and dances and prances 
on it, grinning ghoulishly. He even clowns 
and burlesques at times, dulling the fine 
art of his parody for the guffaws of his 
audience. It is unfortunate that he is not 
just a little more restrained for he has the 
observation, the sense of style, and the 
wicked wit of the genuine parodist. An 
amusing book, but not quite as good as 
the author’s potentialities. 


* * kK * 


H. L. Mencken. By Ernest Boyd. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$1.00. 


HE fourth volume of the “Modern 

American Writer Series” concerns 
the controversial Mr. Mencken. The 
author does full justice to his high vol- 
tage, his sincerity, and ° fundamental 
simplicity. He is impressed by Mr. 
Mencken’s simple Americanism: “H. L. 
Mencken’s philosophy, therefore, in all its 
elements is thoroughly American.” This 
would surprise most casual readers of Mr. 
Mencken’s German-American prose, but 
Mr. Boyd is as plausible and convincing 
as he is sympathetic. He quotes volu- 
minously from Mr. Mencken’s works, 
but his own comment is so shrewd, so 
quiet, and so searching that it seems like 


a rapier to Mr. Mencken’s club, partic- 
ularly when — as is sometimes the case 
— Mr. Mencken’s weapon is a stuffed 
club. An entertaining, witty, and well- 
written book of criticism. 


* * * *k * 


Along the Road. By Aldous Huxley. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


SSAYS by that interesting young 

person. His humor has a high, some- 
what vicious quality; his understanding is 
deep; and — above all —he is far from 
dull. The various chapters appeared as 
essays before in certain Condé Nast 
periodicals. 


*x**xe ke kK * 


The Red Cord. By Thomas Grant Springer. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


AN interesting picture of Chinese life 
in which the background is more 
important than the foreground. In other 
words, the study of Chinese manners and 
customs is worth more than the plot of 
the novel or the way in which it is worked 
out. Those who are interested in the 
strange ways of Cathay will like the book. 


* * * *K * 


These London Nights. By K.R.G. Browne. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 3s. 
6d. 


HEERFUL, youthful sketches of the 
London adventures of a young man 
and his young wife, adventures which 
range from encountering the flat respecta- 
bility of Limehouse to watching a billiard 
tournament or going behind the scenes at 
the Old Drury. The elaboration of the 
humor, the somewhat too perfect witti- 
cisms might fatigue a reader if it were not 
for the genuine exuberance of the author’s 
pleasure in his own quaint conceits. 








Christina 
Alberta's 
Anewnve Pather 


H.G. Wells 


**A novel which no other man in 
England or America is capable of 
producing,” 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


For sale at all bookstores 
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r on past week has seen the con- 
summation at Locarno of a series 
of agreements. between European 

powers which should have more far-reach- 

ing effects than any efforts which have 
been made since the Dawes 
report was signed. In all, 
five treaties were signed, 
and one formal communication was sent 
by Great Britain and France to Germany. 

The five treaties consist, first of all, of 

the so-called Rhineland Security Pact 

which carries the signatures of repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Great Britain, 

France, Belgium, and Italy. It con- 

stitutes a definite guarantee on the part 

of Great Britain and Italy to come to the 
assistance of Belgium or France in the 
case of an unwarranted attack on the 
guaranteed zone by Germany or vice 
versa. The other four treaties are arbitra- 
tion treaties signed by Germany with 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and 

France, respectively. These treaties pro- 

vide that any question which cannot be 

settled by diplomatic procedure shall be 
referred to a permanent conciliation 
commission. The make-up and procedure 
of the permanent conciliation commis- 
sion is completely provided for. However, 


Locarno 
Treaties 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


in case an amicable agreement through 
the good offices of this commission 
should fail, provision is made for sub- 
mitting the dispute to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice or to some 
arbitral tribunal created according to 
The Hague Convention in 1907. At the 
same time, the Council of the League of 
Nations may assume jurisdiction at the 
request of either party. 

The formal note sent by England and 
France to Germany deals with the latter’s 
request that upon entering the League 
she be relieved of full obligations under 
Articles 10 and 160f the League Covenant, 
because of the fact that she has been 
completely disarmed under the Treaty of 
Versailles. The British and French Gov- 
ernments, while making it clear that they 
cannot speak for the League, agree to use 
their best efforts to have the League take 
formal cognizance of Germany’s position 
in this respect. 

All of these treaties are closely inter- 
woven in the League machinery. In fact, 
the Security Treaty definitely provides 
that it will come to an end at such a time 
as two thirds of the Council of the League 
shall deem that the League Covenant 
itself provides sufficient protection. 





(Acme) 


THE LATE SENATOR RALSTON 


He would have undoubtedly been President Coolidge’s opponent in the last presidential election 
had not ill health intervened 





Immediately upon the happy consum- 
mation of the Locarno Conference, word 
was sent out from Washington that the 
United States would be glad to take the 

F lead for another disarma- 
oe of ment discussion, it being 
maments ; ; 

felt that the treaties arrived 
at so altered the situation in Europe as to 
give hope for further definite revision 
downward in armaments. While this word 
from Washington was not an official state- 
ment, it drew an immediate reaction from 
France and Great Britain, both of which 
nations seemed to feel that if further dis- 
armament was to be considered, the 
League of Nations should stage the con- 
ference. Reports from Washington then 
indicated that the President would favor 
the United States taking the lead in an- 
other naval reduction of armaments con- 
ference, for the reason that naval problems 
affected this country as much as any 
European nation. He further intimated 
that as land disarmament was almost en- 
tirely a European question, no initiative 
for a land disarmament conference would 
come from the United States, but that 
this country would lend its support to any 
European measure that might be taken in 
this respect. 

The Chinese customs conference, which 
was scheduled to meet on October 26, has 
been postponed until November 5. Day 
by day the situation in China seems to be- 

‘ come more confused as the 
Pcl power of the Peking authori- 
ties dwindles. At the mo- 

ment, separate factions controlling over a 
million armed men are in the field. There 
is a war between Gen. Sun CHUAN- 
FANG, governor of Chekiang and Gen. 
Cuanc Tso-1in, the Manchurian war 
lord, each commanding about 200,000 
men, while Gen. Fenc Yu-us1anc, the 
“Christian general,” is lying low, ap- 
parently ready to attack anyone at an 
opportune moment. He also. has 200,000 
men and war between him and CuHanG 
Tso-Lin seems likely. Gen. Wu Pet-ru 
is consolidating his central position. His 
partisans control the provinces of Hupeh 
and Chekiang, while his strongest sup- 
porter; Gen. Sun Cuuan-Fanc, has an- 
nounced a combination of five provinces 
against Cuano Tso-.in. It is reported 
that three other provinces are preparing 
to support Wu Pe-rv, including Honan, 
where Yu Weicuun, formerly supporting 
FencG YU-HSIANG, has 180,000 men, most- 
ly picked troops formerly with Wu Pe1-Frv. 
Hitherto, Wu has not identified himself 
with the trouble between Sun and CHANG. 
Reports from Tokyo indicate that the 
Japanese Government is watching these 
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LEOPOLD SCHEPP, PHILANTHROPIST 
He finally made up his own mind. Not know- 
ing how to distribute his fortune, he appealed 
to the public for advice, but ended in deciding 
to give it to deserving girls 


civil war developments with grave anxiety, 
fearing the possibility of a second Russo- 
Japanese war. There seems to be little 
doubt but that Russian support is being 
given to General Fenc, and that in the 
event of his success against CHanc Tso- 
Lin, Japan might lose the South Man- 
churian Railway, Port Arthur, and other 
Manchurian holdings. 

In view of this confused situation, and 
in view further of the fact that Chinese 
national sentiment seems to be growing in 
its opposition to the narrow scope of the 
customs conference, Minister Mac- 
Murray and SiLas Strawn, the American 
delegates, may find that the conference 
will have to go beyond the limitations set 
upon it by the Washington agreements. 

On October 14, Senator SamueLt M. 
Ratston, junior Senator from Indiana, 
died at Indianapolis. Senator Ratston’s 
term did not expire until 1929, and 

_. Governor Jackson of Indi- 
mea ana has named Mr. ArtHuR 
R.: Ropinson, an Indian- 
apolis attorney to fill the vacancy only un- 
til the State election in November, 1926, 
when a new Senator will be elected for the 
remaining unexpired portion of the term. 
Senator Ratston,: who was for many 
years in public life and had served as 
governor of Indiana, was elected in 1922 
on the Democratic ticket over former 
Senator BeveriDGE who in turn had de- 
feated Senator New, the Republican in- 
cumbent, in the primaries. Because of this 
success, he became a prominent candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion at Madison Square Garden in 1924, 
and would undoubtedly have received the 
nomination had he not declined in very 
certain terms because of ill health. 


The ever-turbulent Balkan States have 
lighted a new spark which thegreat powers 
will be watching with anxiety. A clash 
between Greek and Bulgarian troops oc- 

curred on the common 
——— frontier of thése two coun- 
” tries. The Greeks claim that 
the attack was carried out by regular Bul- 
garian officers and men, while the Bul- 
garians claim that it was entirely a local 
battle between komitajis, or irregular 
groups of bandits. Greece has demanded 
an indemnity of two million French gold 
francs from Bulgaria, with a reported 
time limit of forty-eight hours. Bulgaria, 
on the other hand, has proposed that an 
official inquiry be instituted on the spot 
by either a joint commission of Greek and 
Bulgarian officers or by a neutral com- 
mission appointed by the League of 
Nations. 

Secretary MELton discussed the fiscal 
affairs of the nation before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and 
made the declaration of the policies which 

the Treasury Department 

Reduction 24vised on such important 

matters as income-tax re- 
duction, abolition of inheritance and gift 
taxes, and so forth. In the matter of 
income taxes, he did not draw up any 
definite schedule of payments which 
might correspond to the original MELLON 
tax plan, but confined himself to a general 
discussion of what the Treasury believed 
would be the effect of different rates. 
He stated as his opinion that surtaxes 
should not exceed twenty per cent and 
that normal taxes should be reduced 
from two, four, and six per cent to one, 
three, and five per cent. In arguing for 
the reduction of surtax rates, he reiterated 
his opinion that such a reduction would 
not materially reduce revenues to the 


(Acme) 


Government because of the fact that 
that reduction would make available for 
taxation more income which had pre- 
viously gone into tax-exempt securities 
or nonproductive channels. He definitely 
favored Constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the issuance of any further tax- 
exempt securities, but estimated that 
fourteen billion of such securities were 
already in existence and could not be done 
away with except by maturity. He favored 
the abolition of gift and inheritance taxes, 
but the retention of capital levy taxes, 
corporation taxes, and admissions taxes. 

Chairman Green of the Ways and 
Means Committee, on being questioned 
as to his views regarding tax reduction, 
put himself on record as strongly in favor 
of a substantial cut in surtaxes, indicating 
that he was in general agreement with 
Secretary MELLon’s proposals. 

October 21 will be chronicled as an im- 
portant day in the history of the Episco- 
pal Church. At the meeting of the House 
of Deputies in New Orleans, the historic 

: Thirty-nine Articles of Reli- 
nce nal gion set forth by the An- 
glican Church in 1562. were 
cast out of the Book of Common Prayer. 
If the House of Bishops concur, these 
articles will be “filed for reference.” At 
the same time, by a bare constitutional 
majority, the House of Bishops concurred 
in the action of the deputies in striking 
out the word “obey” from the marriage 
service. The bishops further struck out 
the phrase in the marriage service .which 
the groom says: “And with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” In addition, 
the House of Deputies agreed to establish 
relations with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, an issue 
which had been bitterly fought out in the 
past. 


JAPANESE ARMY AIR BASE 


Tokorosawa field, showing Japanese war ' planes 
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Beacon Hitz, Boston 
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your education. Special pro- 
visions for those who have 

4 started but failed to go 
Louis Win Rapeer through high school or 





$.B., A.M., PH.D., College. 
LL.D. 
PRESIDENT Earn Your Way 





(Former _head of 

ae aes Pain bt A tare : Said bey ~4 
at ennsylvania ad 

State College.) noe or Cay 
to a position for full time or for alternate 
six-week periods. Two students are secured 
one position. While one studies the other works 
at the job at regular pay. Thus academic and 
vocational training as well as self-support are 
secured by the same educational invention. 


Non-Commercial Service 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Commerce, Education, 
and the Graduate Division. Degrees appropriate 





to courses taken. 200 home-study subjects and 
over 200 in residence. 


Research University is the only experimental 
institution of higher learning, and is devoted to 
working out improved methods of teaching and 
administration. It is non-commercial, and the 
tuition is below cost. 


Write for free catalog and mention the studies, 
diplomas, — you especially need. The 
University will help you to solve your life 
problem. Give details. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Dept. I, Washington, D. C. 


Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 
Shak iC 3 
TO EUROP E Dutch Canals, Seek 
Battlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss 
and Italian Lakes, the Rhine — Art, History, 
Literature—comfortable travel, moderate 


prices, wonderful sight-seeing programs with 
best guides. 


TO EGYPT January 16, 1926, with 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey — 
his eleventh Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. 
Camp in the Fayum. 


ROUND THE WORLD January 6, 1926, 
Peck. Visit the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 
1200 miles in Java. 

TO MISSION FIELDS inthe ros i556 oc8, 
Dr. Harlan P. nee od greatest authority on 


TO THE HOLY LAND 3pit > gp26, vit 
Nebraska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with 
objectives primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Witt "Atbert kelecy, 


F.A.I.A. Unique route including Biskra, etc., 
by auto; following the blossoms in Sicily and 
Italy. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Success ! ! ! 
(Continued from page 498) 


(pronounced Stravinsky), one of the mod- 
ern composers?” 

Politics. “1 hear that Calvin Coolidge, 
the present (or thirtieth) President of the 
United States, comes from Vermont, but 
was governor of Massachusetts. Is not 
that interesting?” 

“The Manual of Mastery ” contains in 
all four hundred and seventy-nine of these 
fascinating remarks — enough to increase 
your salary to $50,000 a year. 


OU can study it anywhere, with or 

without music—in the subway, at 
the club, in the privacy of your bed — 
anywhere. The result will be the same. 
Your dandruff will disappear; you will 
regain that fresh girlish complexion; your 
digestion will become the talk of the town; 
and your wit will keep the most exclusive 
people in gales of laughter. 

Don’t send any money. Just fill out the 
slip and send to us with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, and “The Manual of 
Mastery” will come to you by return mail 
together with full apparatus, instructions, 
- phonograph records, costumes, free book- 
let on “The Wonderland of the Bahamas, 
or How I Increased My Earning Capac- 
ity,” and schedule of payments extending 
over the next twenty-five years. If, for any 
reason, at the end of ten days you don’t 
feel like taking advantage of this extraor- 
dinary offer, the joke is on you. 

Can’t you see the boss increasing your 
pay, the girls crowding round you and 
asking you to dance with them, the nickel- 
plated fixtures that you have always 
longed for being installed in the bathroom 
that you are no longer ashamed to show 
to your friends? Don’t you want to be 
SUCCESSFUL? Come on, you boob! 





Terry Teaches Usa Lesson 
in Government 
(Continued from page 504) 
no matter who stands in the prisoner’s 
docket, no matter who sits upon the 
bench or at the counsel table, no matter 
who the executive officers may be — every 
citizen, humble or powerful, must auto- 
matically receive the identical treatment 
accorded every. other citizen similarly 
situated. Since our Constitution and our 
laws in terms grant all citizens equal 
rights and impose upon them equal ob- 
ligations, they do in fact receive such 
equal treatment at the hands of the 

Government. 

Honorable though its lineage, with this 
doctrine we simply must part company if 
we would avoid disaster. Every day’s ex- 
perience demonstrates that a doctrine 
which ignores the variable human factor 
is wholly unsound: by attributing to the 


enactment of laws a magic which it cannot 
have such a theory lulls us into a false 
security. The Drugganites realize, if the 
rest of us do not, that our Government, 
and every Government, is and must be 
a Government of men and not of laws. 
Until we realize that no amount of in- 
‘genuity can devise a code of self-executing 
laws, and that we must rely upon the vast 
army of human beings charged with law 
enforcement — the deputy clerks, the 
sheriffs, the veterans’ bureau heads, 
the prosecuting attorneys, the assessors, 
the bureau of standard chiefs, the at- 
torneys-general, — just so long will the 
increasing host of arrogant Terry Drug- 
gans balk us at every turn. 

Let me commend as a substitute for the 
stirring, but misleading, oratory of the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights the gentle 
sophistication of William Penn: 


Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them; and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by 
them are they ruined too. Wherefore 
governments rather depend upon men, 
than men upon governments. 





Carping through South 
hina 
(Continued from page 507) 


fire or till their fields or expose their 
girl babies, “Roving through South 
China” is an excellent book for you to 
read. But if you want to get at the mean- 
ing under all these things, read something 
else, perhaps Hovaleque’s “China,” 
translated several years ago by Mrs. 
Laurence Binyon. It is astonishing that 
as intelligent a man as Harry Franck 
should walk so far, see so much, yet 
understand and enjoy so little. Truly, here 
is one who goes around the world to find 
fault with it. 

On the basis of quantity, Franck is our 
leading travel writer; on the basis of 
quality, he falls several notches below 
that level. “Love and hate are clairvoy- 
ant,” said a sage, ‘“‘but dislike is merely 
dense.” There you have the key to Harry 
Franck’s failure to reach the heights in 
spite of his tremendous efforts. He dis- 
likes too many things and persons; and 
disliking them, does not trouble to seek 
their reasons for being as they are. 

Nevertheless, I read each fat green 
Franck book as soon as it appears. He 
sees clearly and records truly. He can be 
trusted on facts, statistics, geography, 
visual impressions, scenery. It is a pity 
that a man of such industry, ability, and 
courage has so little taste. He fascinates 
as much as he infuriates; but the net 
result of reading him is a feeling of frus- 
tration. If there were no more to places 
and peoples than appears in Franck, then 
the world would be a sorry place not worth 
traveling. Thank Heaven, that’s not true. 


Letters to the Editor 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read your editorial entitled, 
“Belgium Does Business with Henry.” 
Of course, you realize there is a lot more 
involved than the tariff. These rails came 
over in a little old Welland canaller. If 
that canal and its hookers can work such 
a result, what will happen when the St. 
Lawrence-to-the-sea waterway is made? 
That will permit big cargo ships to lay 
down stuff at all the lake ports: and they 
can take back Mesaba ores and those of 
Michigan, both iron and copper, putting 
us on a level with the poorly paid wage 
earners of Europe. In time there might be 
an adjustment to costs of living, but it 
will be a blow to American economic 
standards that will kill in many direful 
directions. This waterway to the sea will 
allow foreign ores and other raw materials 
to invade America and drive back Ameri- 
can material, just as at present the Nova 
Scotian ores are pushing inland through 
the Welland Canal. Then with oil coming 
in to replace coal where will we get off? 

Personally, I am selfishly for America 
and thus opposed to the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject. I am not certain that I would not 
even now make a tariff distinction in goods 
carried by foreign and American bottoms. 
This, I agree, would be quite narrow. One 
thing is certain; there is no twilight policy 
for us. Either we must be of the world 
or keep up the American fence and our 
undammed water transportations. 

Cuase S. Oszorn. 





The Superheated Pacifist 
Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Every once in a while, even now, up 
bobs a conference of amiable and well- 
meaning enthusiasts who desire to adver- 
tise to the world that they are opposed to 
war. One would think from their argu- 
ments that war was a national pastime 
that should be severely frowned on. They 
picture the horrors of human slaughter, 
waste of treasure, and the enormous set- 
back to civilization. Then they proceed 
to work themselves up into a frenzy and 
declare that they will never, under any 
circumstances, have anything to do with 
war. They propose to bombard Washing- 
ton with petitions to abolish war. I admit 
the folly of arguing with such people, 
but I should like to ask your preémi- 
nently sane readers, who might happen to 
listen to their chatter, some questions 
about war. 

The first question is, Who in this 


rn 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Editorials: Fatse Leavers. 1. Cite instances 
of crooked labor-union leaders being reinstated 
after serving terms in jail. 2. Has the American Fed- 
eration of Labor tried to elevate the standard of 
union leadership? 


ANOTHER Frontier 1N Hock. 1. Where is 
Antioquia situated? 2. Why is it necessary for this 
province to sell bonds in the United States? 3. Ex- 
plain what prevents Antioquia from getting its 
goods down to the Pacific. 


Grapinc Human Berncs. 1. What is meant by 
grading human beings? 2. Why should Mr. Green- 
wood consider such grading to be like assuming the 
attributes of the Almighty? What made him change 
this opinion? 3. Give as many instances as you can 
—other than those mentioned in the text — of 
actual grading of individuals. 4. Do you think 
personal opinion is a sufficient basis for forming 
judgments as to a man’s grade? Why, or why not? 
On what other basis can such judgments be made? 
s. Why are the majority of people prejudiced against 
intelligence tests for children? 6. What is an intelli- 
gence test? An achievement test? A general infor- 
mation test? 7. Why is the adoption of these tests in 
the schools considered one of the most progressive 
steps in modern school administration? 8. How can 
the schools use these tests? 

Each member of a class reading and studying this 
article will be interested in considering this topic 
from his own individual standpoint. He could ask 
himself these questions: (a) Have I any just reason 
for not taking an intelligence test? (b) If I obtain 
a low score, what effect should it have? (c) Should I pre- 
fer an achievement test to an intelligence test? (d) If 
I should receive a low score on an informational test, 
what should I do in preparation for a second test of 
similar character? Any of the foregoing could be 
used as theme topics. 


Wuat Cuina Wants From THE Powers. 1. In 
what way has the sentiment of the Chinese changed 
during the last three years? 2, What class of people 
is most radical in its views? 3. In what way did the 
Central Government of China utilize the student 
outbreak at Shanghai? 4. Discuss the tariff question 
in China, What were the original provisions of the 
Nanking treaty? What four changes have been 
made in the tariff schedule since 1842? 5. What does 
the coming Peking conference plan to accomplish? 
6. What two conditions is it expecting to attach to 
the new surtax provision? 7, What argument is 
advanced by those who favor greater revenue for 
China? What argument is advanced by those who 
fear such an increase? 8. Describe the financial 
situation in China since 1911. 9. Explain the term 
“extraterritoriality.” 10. Why do foreigners in 
China object to the abolishment of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction? 11. How long has this system been in 
practice in China? 12. Explain the meaning of the 
caption under President Tuan’s picture. 


Terry Teacues Us a Lesson 1n GovERNMENT. 
1. Tell the story of Terry Druggan in your own 
words. 2. Whatis the lesson that this instance should 
teach us? 3. Upon what phase of government do 
most Americans focus their attention? Is this right? 
Why, or why not? 4. Can you suggest some means of 
remedying the situation? 5. What is a “political 
realist?” 6, Explain the legal term “writ of capias.” 
7. What is meant by a “government of laws and not 
of men?” From whom do we inherit this doctrine? 
Is it considered a practical one today? Should it be? 








(Continued from page 512) 


country ever really desired war for its 
own sake? Did we go to war with Ger- 
many because we enjoyed the prospect 
of cutting German throats? What per 
cent of our population was hungering 
and thirsting for human blood? Did we 
display any indecent haste in plunging 
into war?. Do we as a people love war for 
its own sake, or do we hate war? Is there 
anything preached by the pacifists about 
the horrors of war that any sane and well- 
informed American does not subscribe to? 

The premises are all admitted; the 
dispute is about the conclusion to be 
drawn from them. Our etiolated pacifists 
stop at the wrong place. What they see 
they see very plainly, but they don’t see 
enough. They don’t see life whole, and 
they don’t see it steadily. 

The next question is, What is the alter- 
native of war when peaceful methods of 
persuasion fail? If the antagonist won’t 
listen to reason, and insists on appealing 
to force, what are you going to do about 
it? Be honest and face the facts. Dry 
those tears, cut out the sob stuff, and use 
brains as calmly and fairly as possible. 
Let the superheated pacifist go and take 
a cold bath, and while in the tub, let him 
peruse a couple of chapters of that charm- 
ing handbook called “Jevon’s Logic.” 
When sufficiently cooled off, let him go to 
the study, pull down the blinds, and think 
and think and think. To be specific, what 
was the alternative before us in 1914 or 
after the Lusitania was sunk? Same old 
question — Bunker Hill, Saratoga, York- 
town, Belleau Woods, Chateau-Thierry, 
Chemin des Dames, or what? 
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Be On the 
Safe Side 


i 

EFORE investing your surplus 

i funds, take the precaution against 

} loss by seeking the expert and con- 
servative advice of your local or 

j investment banker who will gladly 

serve you. 


l 

! 

! 

Eliminate the Loss | 

In Investments 
For after all good investment oppor- 

tunities predominate. Caution, Care, ! 

Investigation will reveal safe and j 

l 


profitable channels for your surplus 
funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the November issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


! 

Form the habit of reading the financial 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Po 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








CROWELL’s HANDBOOK 
FOR READERS AND WRITERS 


Edited by Henrietta Gerwig 
A dictionary of famous characters and plots in 
legend, fiction, drama, opera, and poetry; to- 
gether with dates and principal works of im- 
portant authors; literary and journalisticterms; 
and familiar allusions. 


700 pages, $3.50 (by mail $3.70) 


T. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue 7”7 New York 














The pacifist boasts that he is appealing 
to the higher and nobler instincts of man- 
kind. He is doing nothing of the sort. He 
is appealing to the lower animal instincts, 
to the base and ignoble instinct that leads 
a man to think that there is nothing in 
this world worth striving for except three 
square meals a day and a bed to sleep 
in at night. ... Peace at any price, 
forsooth! 

“Opportunity,” says the old Spanish 
proverb, “makes the thief.” A house- 
holder who goes to bed leaving his doors 
open encourages and incites robbery. A 
city that has no police force incites riot 
and pillage. A rich and prosperous nation 
without adequate self protection invites 
war from any brutal domineering neigh- 
bor whenever the opportunity occurs or 
can be made. The pacifist flatters himself 
that he is discouraging war. He is doing 
nothing of the sort. He is inciting and 
encouraging more war. 


E. H. C. Morse. 








Your Books 


may be bought directly 
from Tue INDEPENDENT 
through our Book Service. 


Any book in print will 
be shipped promptly, 
postage prepaid. Regular 
subscribers may open 
charge accounts. 


‘We issue free monthly 
lists of new books. 


INDEPENDENT Book SERVICE 
10 ARLINGTON St. Boston 
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Tue Banx or ENGLAND and Rovat Excuance 


Zo LONDON and back 
in 3 minutes! 


Oo: day last month we coded a foreign exchange message to London, 


sent it, it was decoded there, acted upon, the reply was coded, sent 


to Boston, decoded — 
—and only three nunutes had passed! 


We have sent a message to San Francisco in two minutes, to Havana 
in two and a half minutes, to Buenos Aires in three minutes. 

These are the high marks of the amazing communications-system of 
a great foreign-trading bank. What does that system mean to you? 

It means that through The First National Bank of Boston you are in 
touch with 17,000 active correspondent banks all over the globe, and 
your orders can be given by the fastest wire service offered by any bank 
in New England, if not in the United States. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 
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— 
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Main OrFice: 67 MiLk STREET 
Uptown Orrice: 426 Boyitston STREET 
Nort Enp Orrice: 260 HANOVER STREET 





Boston Branches 


Upnams Corner Fiecps Corner Hype Park 115 Summer STREET 
Ros.inDALe BricHTON ALLSTON 

















